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Why We Believe in the Y.M.C. A. 
$35,000,000 Fund 
By John R. Mott 
HE National War Work 


Council of the Y. M. 
C, A. at a recent meeting in 
the Bankers’ Club in New 
York, attended by a remarkable 
body of foremost laymen and 
citizens from all parts of 
\merica, unanimously recom- 
mended the raising of $35,- 
(100,000 to serve the men of the 
rmies and navies of the United 
states and of certain of her 
\llies, such as Russia, France 
ind Italy, as well as the prison- 
ers of war throughout the war 


zones, for the period ending 
June 30, 1918. The spirit of 
highest patriotism and the dic- 
tates of soundest military strat- 
egy and _ business judgment 
combined to influence this sig- 
nificant action. 

$35,000,000 is needed be- 
cause of the vast number of 
men to be served. Before next 
July the American Army and 
Navy will in all probability in- 
clude 2,500,000 men. The 
Association is also called upon 
to extend its work throughout 


(Continued on pages 42 and 43) 
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The Standard Farm Market 


(Over 1,100,000 Farm Homes) 
for 


The Auto Accessory Manufacturer 





The increasing cost of farm 
products has decreased the 
purchasing power of the city 
man. 

It is therefore impossible for 
him to buy automobiles, tires 
and accessories as rapidly as 
formerly. 

The Standard Farmers, who 
are receiving big prices for 
their products, are big buyers 
of autos and accessories be- 
cause they put them to a prac- 
tical as well as a pleasurable 
purpose. 

The farm labor shortage is 
great and growing. Larger 
crops must be produced. Time 
must be saved. 

During the war, Standard 
Farmers will buy more cars— 


and use cars more—than ever 
before. 

But they prefer cars equipped 
with known accessories, and the 
auto manufacturers know this. 
The heavier and harder use of 
cars will necessitate a greater 
and more frequent replacement. 
It will pay the auto accessory 
manufacturer to cultivate this 
market. 

The Standard Farmers are 
close students of their business 
and careful readers—they un- 
derstand technical explana- 
tions. They grasp your point 
quickly. 

The farmers’ income for 1917 
can be conservatively estimated 
at Three Billion Dollars more 
than the average year. 


The Standard Farm Papers 


Cover the Standard Farm Market and are subscribed for by over 
1,100,000 Standard Farmers. Automobile and allied industries 
invested in 1916 in this market $454,000. 


The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 


The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 


The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1848 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago 


Established 1841 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 


The Breeder’s Gazette 
Established 1881 


Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 

Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 

Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist 

Fetablished 1877 

The Indiana Farmer 

Established 1845 





Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 


GEORGE W. HERBERT, Inc. WALLACE G Fama ete Inc. 
Western Representatives tern Representatives 
Conway Building, Chicago 381 Fourth’ Ave., New York City 


The Standard Farm Papers represent over one million one hundred thousand money makers 
All Standard Farm Papers are members of A. B. C. 
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The Busted Law of Supply and 


Demand 


’rice Fixing Puts Business on Rations—How Much of the Old Way of 
Doing Things Will Go to the Scrap Heap? 


By James 


*HORTLY after the Food Law 

was passed, in August, the 
President appointed a big price- 
ixing committee to determine 
vhat should be paid for wheat. 
(he members stood one noon 


n front of the Food Administra- 
tion building in Washington. They 
were representatives of both the 


producer and the consumer, and 

with them a number of gentlemen 
who might be considered as ref- 
erees—for the meetings of this 
committee were battles from start 
io finish. 

An anxious outsider went from 
man to man asking a question. 
\le was a wholesale grocer whose 
whole business 
hetween these two groups of pro- 
ducer and consumer, and_ his 
uestion was: 

“What are you going to do 
about the law of supply and de- 
mand ?” 

Nobody had an answer. 

The producers’ representatives 
had their thoughts fixed on $3 

bushel for wheat, and the con- 

imers’ representatives were as 
ietermined to hold it down below 

2. Lacking the daily business 
«xperience of the law of supply 

id demand that comes to a dis- 
tributor who follows it in frac- 
tons of a cent fluctuations, they 

ther shook their heads silently 

jocularly referred him to “some 
the college professors.” 

To-day, this wholesale grocer 
knows what has been done with 


experience lay 


H. Collins 


the law of supply and demand. 

It has practically been relegated 
to the scrap heap for the period 
of the war in many industries, 
because it proved to be an inade- 
quate piece of machinery for the 
heavy strains of war production 
and consumption. Something 
more effective had to take its 
place, and this new something is 
a system of rationing commodi- 
ties. Until it is understood, one 
cannot fully comprehend what 
our Government is trying to do. 

As a classic instance of how 
the law of supply and demand 
has broken down under war 
strains, let us take the wheat crop 
of 1916. 

Farmers received for that crop 
anywhere from $1 to $1.60 per 
bushel, selling the bulk of it early 
in the harvest year. Within six 
months the price of flour had 
risen to $15 or more per barrel, 
representing a difference of fifty 
cents to one dollar per bushel of 
wheat. There was no Govern- 
ment regulation of the price in 
either wheat or flour. The good old 
law of supply and demand had 
every opportunity to perform its 
functions, but it promptly broke 
down. Something like two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars dif- 
ference between the price of wheat 
paid to the farmer and the price of 
flour charged the consumer went 
into the pockets of—whom? 
Wicked speculators? They have 
been called that. But as a matter 
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of fact this money represented 
markings up of prices by perhaps 
a quarter of a million millers, 
manufacturers and _ distributors, 
swept helplessly along by a run- 
away market. 

There was wheat enough in the 
country to more than feed the 
American people and allow a gen- 
erous export balance for Europe 
if it had been subjected to price 
control—that is, a system of Gov- 
ernment rationing. We _ should 
have gotten our flour and bread 
at prices based on what was paid 
to the farmer for wheat, plus 
legitimate milling and other costs, 
and Europe would have gotten 
wheat on the same basis. 


STEEL UNREGULATED 


Another instance of how quick- 
ly the law of supply and demand 
breaks down in the crazy seller’s 
market of war times, is found in 
the steel business. 

When we declared war last 
April it was predicted that our 
Government would require not 
more than five per cent of our 
steel output. But as the gigantic 
preparations went on, this pro- 
portion was raised to ten, fifteen, 
and twenty per cent, with predic- 
tions of fifty or sixty per cent. 
By mid-summer, steel . buyers 
practically made a run on the 
mills exactly like that of a run 
of depositors upon a bank. To 
get steel, they bid up prices in 
jumps of $5 a ton, and it was not 
in human nature for sellers to 
withstand the temptations of such 
a market. Buyers who had con- 
tracted for steel at a given price 
months before found themselves 
unable to secure deliveries when 
the day arrived. Their steel had 
been sold to eager bidders at 
double the contract price, and 
they were put off with vague ex- 
planations about the scarcity of 
labor, inability to secure coke and 
similar excuses. 


The American business man 


understands this situation much 
better now than he did six months 
ago, but there is still much that 
he must learn about it 
months to come. 


in the 
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His attitude to the price fixing 
and Government regulation is still 
somewhat that of a pampered 
buyer. He speaks of Government 
control as “Government _inter- 
ference,” and critically examines 
the details of each new plan an- 
nounced with a determination not 
to patronize the Government plan 
unless it pleases him. Moreover, 
he is apt to take the local trade 
view of every adjustment, look- 
ing at it from the standpoint of 
his own business, and this handi- 
caps not only the Government, 
but himself. If he will consider 
the fundamentals of the situation, 
things should be easier for every- 
body concerned. 

These fundamentals are simple 
enough. 

First: Consumption has _in- 
creased far beyond possibilities 
of production, so that there is not 
enough of anything to go around. 

Second: The law of supply and 
demand, which acts as a balance 
wheel in normal times when there 
is enough of everything to go 
around, and usually a_ surplus, 
has utterly broken down. 

Third: Therefore, it becomes 
necessary to line up the innumer- 
able industries and trades, ascer- 
tain what each can actually get 
along with, ration out the sup- 
plies where the need is most ur- 
gent, and let the others go with- 
out. 

To add to the confusion of this 
rationing process, we have a state 
of war, which multiplies the need 
of industries hardly heard of in 
times of peace, and many indus- 
tries which loom large in normal 
times must be checked or even 
abolished. 

It used to be said, before the 
realities of war changed our view, 
that we needed no standing army, 
because a million farmers, each 
armed with a shot-gun (and a 
Ford automobile!) would spring 
up in an hour to meet any in- 
vader. In military matters we 
know better now. 

But the American business man 
is still inclined to think that he 
can combat irresistible new eco- 
nomic forces with a_ shot-gun. 
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TRUTH—WELL TOLD 


The Associated Advertising Clubs 
whose motto is “TRUTH”, has 
shown its national character by se- 
lecting San Francisco as its conven- 


tion city for 1918. 

The H. K. McCann Company, 
whose motto is “Truth Well Told”, 
demonstrated its national scope and 
character when it established an or- 
ganization at San Francisco five years 
ago. 

The Pacific Coast is important to every 
national advertiser—to every manufacturer 
seeking a national market. It is growing 
more important every year. 

Through our Pacific Coast organization 
we know the West. Through our organi- 
zations, East and West, we render any client 
a service that is national in every way. 

Our book “‘Advertising Service” will 
be sent to interested parties on request 


THE H. K. McCANN CO. 
61 Broadway, New York 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 
461 Market Street 


Toronto 


Cleveland 
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His whole business experience is 
based on times of peace. Then 
there are forces like competition 
at work, which he meets effective- 
ly with skill and enterprise. His 
ability to continue in business 
and make money and grow against 
such peace-time forces, has come 
to be regarded by him as a rat- 
ing of ability. 

But the forces at work now 
are so gigantic and so unfamiliar 
that it is hopeless for him to try 
to meet them with the old weap- 
ons—if he were allowed to per- 
sist in his effort they would de- 
stroy him. 

Salvation 


lies in taking the 


broad, national view of these great 
war adjustments, and working to 
bring out all the facts about one’s 
own business, so that the adjust- 
ment process may be facilitated. 


RATIONING IN THE WHEAT MARKET 


The first commodity upon which 
a price was fixed was wheat, and 
therefore it offers the best field 
in which to study the effects of 
price fixing. There happens to be 
a very illuminating contrast in the 
wheat situation. 

Wheat is bought from the far- 
mer by two different classes of 
distributors. First: The local 
flour miller. purchases grain to 
grind for the needs of his cus- 
tomers, who may be the people in 
a single township, or, those in 
several counties, or a whole state. 

Second: There are the grain 
buyers with country elevators, 
who take wheat for shipment to 
terminal markets and seaports. 

The Food Law drew a sharp 
line between these two distribu- 
tors. Its regulations lowered the 
margin of profit on a bushel of 
wheat to a point which the eleva- 
tor men insist is below their cost 
of doing business, and the short- 
age of wheat this year, with ur- 
gent demand for flour, led the 
local flour millers to offer the 
highest price sanctioned by the 
Government. The flour millers had 
to have grain, and when the new 
crop began to come in from the 
farms they took it all, leaving the 
elevator man nothing. 


INK 


That led the flour miller, oj 
course, to declare that Food Ad- 
ministration was a fine thing, and 
secured his hearty co-operation 

But the poor grain buyer, wii! 
an empty elevator, facing not only 
the difficulty of a disappearing 
margin upon which to conduct his 
business, but also the added con 
plexities of Uncle Sam’s ne\ 
wheat grading laws, which hap 
pened to be cuming into use at 
this critical time, could see noth 
ing in Food Administration but 
stark, black ruin. 

The reaction of these two 
groups of business men to th 
new conditions seems to furnish 
a lesson for men in many othe: 
trades who will be confronted 
with similar conditions, as ou 
great price fixing and rationing 
processes go on. 

First: The millers tried all the 
sly little dodges -that they could 
think of to get around the corners 
of the Food Law. Being held 
to strict rations of wheat, based 
on the flour their mills had ground 
and sold in previous years, the, 
tried to stretch the measure by 
hunting up every little flour mill 
round about that had been lying 
idle and leasing it as a basis for 
getting a bigger share of business 
3ut the Food Law, of course, has 
teeth, and it is being administered 
by grain men who know ever, 
trick of the trade, old and new, 
so these ingenious schemes hav 
been or will be checkmated. 

Others yielded to the tempta 
tion of paying secretly more than 
the Government prices for wheat 
during the period when supplies 
were slender, but. they wer 
promptly reported to the author: 
ties, and may pay the penalty of 
losing the Government license 

When it. was seen that the lav 
is unbeatable, the millers settle:| 
down to make flour and play th: 
game with all the cards on the 
table. The Food Law allows them 
a profit of twenty-five cents p«r 
barrel of flour. It was freely pr: 
dicted that this profit would soon 
disappear in the heat of compet 
tion. But nothing of the sort 
happened. There was no selliny 
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OF THE EARTH 

THE SUBSCRIBERS 

TO NEEDLECRAFT 

OVER ONE MILLION 
OF THEM 
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competition, for one thing, be- 
cause flour was sold in an 
eager buyer’s market. And 
for another thing, the millers 
quickly learned to like stability 
in their industry. Instead of 
complex calculations to make a 
price that would land a contract, 
and then other calculations in get- 
ting the wheat and hedging their 
raw material on the nearest grain 
exchange, they were able to turn 
all their attention to production, 
secure in the knowledge that 
every barrel of flour that went 
out brought its fixed profit. At 
this writing the millers are not 
only satisfied with wheat control, 
but are already beginning to won- 
der what they will do when peace 
comes, and the old conditions 
must be faced. 

Now, the grain buyers reacted 
differently, which was only to be 
expected, for they faced very dif- 
ferent conditions. 

Six weeks after the Food Law 
went into effect they met in their 


regular annual convention at Buf- 


falo. Their trade sentiment was 
cut squarely in two, expressed on 
the floor of the convention by 
speeches in which they pledged 
themselves to patriotic support of 
the food administration, and the 
country, and the war, but tem- 
pered by all manner of whispered 
grumbling in the outer corridors 
of the convention hall. There 
was good reason for grumbling, 
for they could see no silver lin- 
ing to the dark cloud of the fu- 
ture. It looked as though the 
Food Law had exterminated their 
trade. 


THE PATRIOTS WHO SAVED THE DAY 


There were a few men in the 
trade, however, who looked for 
the broader aspects of the situa- 
tion. These men saw that wheat 
must flow into the country eleva- 
tors as soon as the country mills 
had secured their rationed sup- 
plies. They knew that wheat 
must move to the terminals and 
seaports, because one of the fun- 
damental purposes of the Food 
Administration is to secure sup- 
plies for our Allies. They also 
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realized that all the details of a 
system so far-reaching as that of 
wheat control could not be 
planned exactly on paper in ad- 
vance—that there must be dis- 
crepancies here and there calling 
for further adjustment after the 
plan had been put into operation. 
Therefore, they took steps imme- 
diately to ascertain the real facts 
in the case, disregarding the fears 
and grumblings, and to bring 
these facts clearly before the Food 
Administration. There is nov 
every probability that the grain 
dealers will: not only continu 
their business, but that when the 
new order of things has a chance 
to demonstrate its value they may 
like it just as much as the flou: 
millers. 

These illustrations may not 
seem to bear upon the commodi- 
ties in which readers of PRINTERS’ 
Ink deal. Yet they do, neverthe- 
less. For the rationing processes 
must continue until they involve 
practically every specialty in busi- 
ness, along with the basic staples. 
Prices are being fixed on the 
basic staples, wheat, steel, coal, 
etc., because these are most easil) 
located and regulated. 

Price fixing has been compared 
to toppling over the first domino 
in a row. The minute one price 
is touched it affects every price, 
not only in that single commodity. 
from the basic staple to the trade- 
marked carton in the retail store. 
but affects allied commodities 
Price fixing for wheat affected 
not only flour and bread, but th« 
price of farm implements, shoes. 
and clothing, and the wages of th: 
farm hand, and the munition 
worker. 

There is a tendency among busi 
ness men for each to stand iso 
lated, as a single domino in the 
row, and resent the push that 
comes from the next domino, and 
to pass along this unpreventable 
force to the fellow down below 
in the line, with acceleration, if 
he can. 

But, really, nobody can be a 
solitary domino in these new con- 
ditions. It is necessary to take 
a broad view of the whole line. 





The Seite Standard 
Union announces the 
appointment of . 




















Mr. Roger J. O’Donnell 
as Manager of its Foreign 
Advertising Department— 
At your service. 
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Let the business man look be- 
yond the local situation in his own 
industry or trade, and watch what 
is happening to trade and in- 
dustry as a whole, and the na- 
tion, and the world. Let him 
set aside apprehension and re- 
sentment, and seek for the honest 
uncolored facts that affect him. 
Let him understand that price 
fixing and rationing are no mere 
academic experiment of the Gov- 
ernment, but that they represent 
the honest effort of our Gov- 
ernment to adjust itself to forces 
that are gigantic, and outside of 
precedent, and what is even more 
important, to remember, imper- 
sonal forces, like gravity or elec- 
tricity. Most of the delay and 
difficulty in making adjustments 
are due to the fellow who persists 
in thinking that somebody is to 
blame. The truth is that nobody 
is to blame. 


According to the intelligence, 


and willingness, and honesty with 
which we make these war time 
adjustments to the rationing sys- 


tem, so we shall prepare our- 
selves for what is coming after 
the war. 

Again the wheat situation offers 
the clearest illustration of this. 

Not even every grain man in 
the country knows that Uncle 
Sam’s fixed price for wheat rests 
upon a straight business contract. 

The only detail in this whole 
complex situation which was open 
to discussion, was the price that 
should be paid the farmer for the 
1917 crop. 

That price, once determined by 
free discussion among all the ma- 
jor interests involved, became as 
a law of the Medes and Persians 
for the whole crop year of 1917, 
and if the war continues longer 
will be replaced by the price fixed 
for next year’s crop in the Food 
Law. 

This contract is one which was 
entered into between the Allied 
Governments and the United 
States Treasury Department, un- 
der which the Allies agree to 
take all the wheat we have to sell 
them at a stated price. 

But as peace would immediately 
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terminate wheat control, so it 
would terminate our wheat con- 
tract with the foreign govern- 
ments. With shipping once moie 
set free to bring wheat to Euro; 
from India, Australia and the 
Argentine, world prices would 
again be restored. And with 
prospect of something like one 
billion, six hundred million bush- 
els of wheat available after the 
crops are harvested in the Anti) 
odes this coming January, it 
easy to see that wheat might fal! 
below $1.00 a bushel, and w 
would face a competition callin 
for the utmost efficiency in al 
our producing, manufacturing an: 
distributing machinery. 

As the rationing processes affe: 
every other industry in the matter 
of better adjustments and greater 
economies in production and dis 
tribution, so there hangs over ou 
whole business world the sam: 
menace of foreign competition 
on the coming of peace. 

War has interrupted the normal 
course of trade. We have weighed 
and discounted such imaginary) 
dangers as that of the mythical 
stocks of merchandise which Ger 
many was said to be preparing 
for the purpose of flooding the 
markets of the world the day after 
peace is declared. For we know 
that Germany has had neither raw 
materials nor labor to devote to 
the making of such stuff. But 
other countries have been accum 
ulating stocks of raw materials 
which will inevitably influence 
world prices, and also our own 
domestic prices of manufactured 
articles. The grain, and hides, 
and fibres, and oils have been a 
cumulating in South America, 
and the British Colonies, to be re 
leased magically as soon as the 
world’s shipping routes are agai 
traveled safely. Europe has been 
through a training school whic! 
has increased its skill and power 
of production to a degree whic! 
dwarfs our own achievements i! 
efficiency, and will even go far to 
make good her fearful huma 
wastage in war. 

Let each American busine:s 
man think of these two great 
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RHODE ISLAND’S 


Two Great Newspapers 











SwoORN STATEMENTS 


_— 


Net Paid Circulation 


SUBMITTED TO THE 
UNITED STATES POST OFFICE 


6 mos. 6 mos, 


ending ending Increase 
Semis” =P 3° ver 1916 


Providence Journal 


—Daily ... 23,918 28,670. 4752 
—Sunday .. 36,585 39,863 3278 
Evening Bulletin 49,458 52,323 2865 


NO PREMIUMS, CONTESTS 
OR SPECIAL RATES USED 





PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Representatives—CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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peace factors of waiting raw ma- 
terials in one section of the world, 
and increased skill of production 
in another, and ask himself how 
it is likely to affect his trade. Can 
he meet the issue on the bold, easy 
terms of liberal margins, and care- 
less wastes, which characterized 
our industry before the war? Will 
his shot-gun of self-reliant indi- 
vidualism repel this invasion of 
organized efficiency? 

The rationing process goes fur- 
ther than the fixing of prices and 
the doling out of basic supplies. 
We are being rationed in labor— 
a million or two of men have 
been taken from industry, and the 
demand for production has been 
increased at the same time. Every 
employee who had a task of 
questionable value must now be 
shifted to work that is necessary 
beyond question, and there, stim- 
ulated by organization and ma- 
chinery, to produce twice what 
he turned out before. 

Operating expenses are being 
rationed—waste motion and use- 
less service must be eliminated 
rigorously and permanently. 

Overhead is being rationed—in- 
numerable concealed costs, which 
it was not worth while to worry 
about under the old order of 
things, must now be run down and 
annihilated. 

Capital is being rationed—as 
the need for men and food on 
the fighting front is taking away 
the workers and lifting the rolls 
and bacon from the breakfast 
table, so the diversion of billions 
of credit to war finance makes it 
necessary for business to accom- 
plish with a dollar several times 
as much as was ever accomplished 
during peace. 

Price fixing? It is only an in- 
dex to the great rationing process 
now affecting every corner of the 
business world. 

Government interference? The 
Government is really interfering 
with nothing. but is simply the 
buffer that shields business from 
the shock of forces, which, if un- 
controlled, would wreck it as 
completely as high explosive 
wrecks a French village. 


Krogness to Manage Minne- 
apolis “Tribune” 


C. George Krogness, for twenty-ore 
years a special newspaper representatiy 
with offices in Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Minre- 
apolis Tribune. The appointment |e- 
came effective November 1. The ):- 
pers on Mr. Krogness’ Chicago list were 
the Baltimore American and Star, Bis 
= Post and the Tribune, of Minnea 
olis. 

Mr. Krogness previously represente\| 
the Minneapolis Journal in the western 
territory for eighteen years. 


Hugh A. O'Donnell Now on 
the New York ‘““Times” 


Hugh A. O'Donnell, recently pu 
lisher of the New Orleans American, is 
now an assistant to Louis Wiley, bus 
ness manager of the New York Times. 
Mr. O’Donnell was at one time ma: 
ager of the Philadelphia Press and th 
Chicago Herald. 


Bancroft with “Aerial Age” 


Kenneth Bancroft has been appointed 
advertising manager of Aerial Age, New 
York. He formerly represented th« 
Hugh McAtamney and A. M. Sweyd 
advertising agencies in New York and 
previous to this. was connected with the 
firms of George Newnes, Ltd., and A. 
W. Shaw Co., of London, England. 


Barnett Becomes a Member of 
the Firm 


Arthur C. Barnett has been made 
vice-president and general manager of 
the W. F. Wendt Publishing Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., publisher of La 
Hacienda. For ten years he has repre- 
sented the company as western manager. 


Rauh to Conduct Advertising 
Course 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, has 


appointed Richard S. Rauh, president 
of The Richard S. Rauh Company of 
that city, director of advertising. <A 
new advertising course will be starte: 
about the first of January. 


Armour to Market Brand 
Coffee 


“Veribest” brand coffee in packages 
is a new item in the line of Armour & 
Company. The coffee will be exploited 
behind the Armour Oval label. 


Parker Secretary of Century 
Company 


Don M. Parker, advertising manag 
of the Century and St. Nicholas, has 
been elected secretary of the Century 
Company. 
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If BUCKEYE COVERS are not 
being used for some of your Cata- 
logues, Booklets and other 
Direct Advertising forms, it is as 
certain as anything can be that 
they are doing less and costing 
more than they should. 


The “Proofs” will be sent free 
by prepaid express, if requested 
on your business letterhead. 


Write for your set today. 


The quality and_ utility of 
BUCKEYE COVERS are re- 
flected ‘in the demand for 
them, which exceeds the de- 
mand for all other brands com- 
bined. BUCKEYE COVERS 
lead because they pay. 


THE BECKETT PAPER CO. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 


Member: Paper Makers Advertising Club. 


BUCKEYE COVERS are carried in stock by dealers in all 
principal cities. Your printer knows the nearest. 
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Make this Chart your guide 
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Look for it on your dealer’s wall 


Your oil runs low. You stop for _ intricate subject he draws on the experience 
: ; of a recognized authority 
a fresh supply ; hat is why you find on his walls the large 

You now come to a vital ques — Chart of Recommendations, issued by the 
tion. What oil will thedealer pour — Vacuum Oil Company , 
into your oil-reservoir? Will it be Af you inquire about the Chart you will 


thi 
- “oil"—or will it be the correct "4th 
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The Vacuum Oil Company for $0 years 
ubricant for your engine? have specialized in scientific lubrication, 


7 Today their world-wide leadership in lubri« 
Amon thousands of dealers cation matters is unquestioned in scientific 
this is what happens ede. 


The dealer recognizes the make of your For years their Chart of Recommenda- 
¢ar—and the year's model. He runs his Gnger tioks has been rec ognized as the only’ stands 
down the Vacuum Oil Cc ompany 's Chari to correct automobile lubrication. 
en above in miniature) until he fin ore 
make and model. Then he supplies you . 
with the grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils spec 7 olves lengthy and painstaking engs 
fied for your car by the Chart. This oil will ing study by the Vacuum Oil Company's Board 


The recommendations of this Chan 





rect by repeated practical tests 
My are thousands of dealers placing = Bt athe Se ee themes 

such reliance in this Char For pAaappors ne teeny wotdge renee 
Experience has cughe ia that some: difficult it is to secure efficient | 

thing like 50% of all en 

troubles are due to jonas 

tect lubrication. 
They realize that scien- 

tific lubrication is a pre — 

for specialists. Since 

dealer has ne ither time ner 

equipment for studying this ‘Tractors and fare: cami 


Mobiloils 


A grade for cach type of motor 
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as 
As advertised by 


Vacuum O11 Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
and Buacxman-Ross Company, New York 
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How a Gargoyle 


stopped Carelessness 


Have you ever run your finger across 
the Chart in a Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany’s advertisement and located the 
grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils recom- 
mended for your pet car? 

Many have. (Many times many. ) 

They find that Gargoyle Mobiloil 
costs more than the ‘‘give-me-a- 
quart-of-oil’’ kind. But, after a 
time, the white oil-can with the scar- 
let gargoyle becomes a symbol of 
their lubricating religion. 





BLACKMAN-ROSS COMPANY 
Advertising 
95 Madison Avenue New York 











NEXT WEEK: 
** You cannot 
begin too early’ 
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IMMA RA 


- The agency cut The Farm 
Journal off the list, after 
the manufacturer “revised 
it on.” 


IMMA 


The manufacturer* put 
The Farm Journal back, 
and made it stick, because 
so many dealers insisted 
that The Farm Journal 
would help them sell the 


MT 


= 
= 
= 


*We will gladly discuss this incident in person 
with those advertisers and agents whose requests 
are not based on mere curiosity. 
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Written OutP 


Where Is the Copy Man’s Rejuvenating Fountain? 


By Ray Giles 


T HIS started across a lunch 
table. When we decided not 
to eat any dessert, the Vice-Presi- 
deat asked the Editor, “Do writers 
often go stale?” 

“Of course they do.” 

“Why?” (A word made famous 

vy the Vice-President.) 

“As soon as they make some 

oney, they go and buy a manse 
on top of some mountain. Then 
they sit down to write the Great 
American'‘novel. The chances are 
against them. They are out of 
touch with life.” 

This Editor, whose success en- 
titles him to deep respect went 
on to say: “A writer stays fresh 
as long as he leads a normal life. 
When he moves to a swell suburb 
and gets away from regular peo- 
ple he is in danger of going stale. 
He should make it a point to talk 
regularly with ordinary folks— 
peanut merchants, elevator boys, 
policemen, scrub ladies. He 
should cherish his daily news- 
paper.” I’m sorry, but I wasn’t 
quick-witted enough to get it all 
down. : 

The subject is certainly fasci- 
nating. Anyone who writes sales 
literature or advertisements un- 
derstands. That dull ache two 
inches above the rear collar but- 
ton—that vacant trance-like look 
in the eye which those higher up 
cannot understand—these are the 
things dreaded by the man who 
writes. 

Well, what is he going to do 
about it? 


WRITERS WHO STAY FRESH 


After I got home that night, I 
ran Over in my mind some writers 
I have known or known about. I 
wanted to see how their experi- 
‘nce checked up with what the 

ditor had said earlier in the day. 


Verification not slow to 
me. 

Writer One was perhaps the 
istest and  quickest-triggered 


riter IT have known. I can see 


was 
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now why he never went stale. 
It was partly his natural democ- 
racy. But it is another thing 
to keep such democracy alive. 
Writer One had a_ formula. 
Often at noon-time, he would 
induce me to accompany him 
through one of the middle-grade 
department stores from bargain 
basement to furniture department. 
We would listen to the customers 
as they bought. He would chatter 
with the clerks about new goods. 
The demonstrators in the gro- 
cery department taught us how 
regular people talk to regular peo- 
ple. And we never went back 
and wrote, “You—Madam House- 
wife, note now this new-day 
economy!” Yes, I am sure that 
circulation among average people 
was one big reason for Writer 
One’s constant freshness. 

Writer Two once told me that 
he enjoyed. playing tennis most 
with boys. He remarked on their 
naturalness, their unspoiled fresh- 
ness of conversation. And that 
seems again to show his delight 
in mixing with “regular” people, 
which in turn explains the fact 
I have never known him to go 
stale. 

Writer Three was genuinely 
stale at one time. Instead of tak- 
ing a vacation, he piled on more 
labor. He got into a shoe store 
for night work as a clerk. He 
said that his staleness vanished 
after two evenings. 

Writer Four once lived with his 
wife in a cold-water, $16-a-month 
tenement in the lower East Side 
of New York City. At that time 
he was earning only about $200 
a week! Truth compels me to 
state that he did not live in that 
way to avoid going stale. At the 
same time, he has shown great 
staying powers, and I am inclined 
to attribute it to his circulation 
among common people. I have 
been to many shows with him, 
but never to a first-class one. His 


natural tendency is away from 
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Fifth Avenue and over under- 
neath the elevated trains. 

Writer Five told me one day 
how much he liked to attend free 
lectures. Here he heard men try- 
ing to get across their story to 
average folks. By the attention 
and applause of the audience he 
found out what they liked and 
disliked. Again contact with ordi- 
nary people seemed to pay. 

Writer Six is now a special as- 
signment writer for a big news- 
paper. I am told that he delights 
in the companionship of pugilists. 
He loves to sit and hear them talk 
their lowly lingo. 

Writer Seven finds that his vo- 
cabulary periodically goes stale 
from overwork. At such times he 
hies him to a musical comedy. 
He notes down the latest offer- 
ings in the way of new language. 
Also, isn’t he getting away from 
folks who are too sophisticated ? 

Writer Eight has to write on 
agricultural topics from a city 
office, or rather he did until he 
broke the rules and decided to 
put in most of his time circula- 
ting among farmers in a Western 
state. 

Writer Nine carries the title of 
Editor. I have heard that one of 
his rules of life is to talk with 
one new man a day. His method 
of doing so is simple. He boards 
his morning train to work armed 
with two newspapers. He looks 
about for one man—without a 
newspaper—sitting alone in a 
double seat. Yes, friend, it is 
clever. 

Writer Ten once went stale try- 
ing to understand the mechanics 
of a certain motor truck. He had 
talked himself raw with the de- 
signer about the peculiar con- 
struction of the rear springs. The 
engineer drew a fancy diagram. 
He explained that the something- 
or-other on a battleship slanted 
so that a projectile was deflected 
on hitting it. By slow degrees he 
got around to the truck springs. 
In despair the copy man went to 
one of the demonstration drivers. 
“Cy,” said he, pointing to a 
chassis, “why are our rear springs 
built this way?” Cy answered, 
“To bring the frame nearer the 


ground. It makes loading and 
unloading easier.” And the copy 
writer from that day never 
quizzed the designers, but live: 
happily ever after among tl 
common folks in the garage. 

I have known three writers wh) 
have gone permanently _ stal 
Every one lacked natural demo: 
racy. Their intercourse never e> 
tended beyond their own select cit 
cle. Natural snobbishness seen 
to have nowhere less place tha: 
in the make-up of an all-roun 
advertisement writer. 


WORKING CONDITIONS A FACTOR 


Whatever makes for a relaxe:| 
state of mind helps along the cop, 
writer to do better, fresher work. 
In this he is no different from 
workers of any other kind. 

Nothing is worse for the write: 
than to have to keep an eye on a 
lot of petty detail which through 
sheer lack of organization is 
loaded onto him instead of some 
junior. All the while he writes 
under such conditions, cut ghosts, 
type ghosts, and proofreading 
ghosts hover in the background 
of his mind and give his pencil 
the willies. 

A leading advertising agent 
once commented on the fact that 
the best jobs his shop turned out 
seemed to be on the small ac 
counts. In trying to analyze it he 
guessed at this as a reason: The 
copy man knew he couldn’t do a 
whole lot with so little space. So 
his mind was relaxed at the start 
There were no hideous fears of a 
gigantic failure. Calmly he mer« 
ly thought, “T’ll do my best.” And 
he did. That was all. A dozen 
critics were not called in to sug 
gest improvements. The adver 
tisement went out into the worl: 
a spontaneous product of a ré 
laxed mind. 

But when the big account 
came up for consideration—what 
a difference! Long conferences- 
keeping up of the copy man- 
serious, tense hours resulting in 
a tight, tense mind—then tighi, 
tense advertising, grown stale 
from too much attention. 

There is a whole lot to this. 
Ask any successful copy man to 
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how you the best job he ever 
lid, and the chances are that he 
vill fetch out from the dust some 
mall campaign produced when he 
vas young or unafraid or both. 

A little habit common in some 
.dvertising offices is the door- 
pening trick, followed by the in- 
ertion of an excited face. “Can 

interrupt for a minute!” the 
visitor asks as he calmly appro- 
priates an hour. I often wonder 
vhat would happen to the minis- 
‘er’s sermon if some one stood 
ip in the middle of it and shouted, 
‘Pardon me, but would you mind 
f we sang a hymn for a few 
minutes ?” 

Here we have the reason why 
t is no offense for the copy writer 
io leave the office periodically and 
vork in any environment where 
he can produce results. He knows 
best how he can get his engi:e 
under way, through the critical, 
ibrating, intermediate speed and 
into high. Constant starting and 
stopping racks the machinery. 
When a really big job is on he 
vants to be safe from interrup- 
tion. He is never safe at his 
official desk. He wards off stale- 
ness by leaving it. 

I have never yet met a copy 
man who could not produce more 
and better copy in a separate office 
than when herded with a gang 
na family room. No matter how 


earnest the majority may be in~ 


the family parlor, two convivial 
ouls off in the corner can cut 
lown the output of all the rest 
and send them home stale. 

Too much to do in a given time 
is a bad condition for some men 
hut just as often an inspiration. 
The really unbearable condition 
is where there is not enough work 
to be done. Then it is that heads 
vet dull and writers leave the 
office at night in a condition of 
desperate staleness. 

I once saw a very simple scheme 
or keeping directness and fresh- 
ness in copy. The newspapers and 
trade-papers were scanned for 
photographs of real men _ or 
vomen of the average types. One 
of these was handed to the copy 
writer with instruction to write 
his advertisements directly to that 


individual. The results were 
very satisfactory. 

Even better results are secured 
where the writer addresses some 
one he knows personally, pro- 
vided that person is a_ typical 
purchaser of the article adver- 
tised. Years ago I met and parted 
with a lad who struck me as a 
true sample of that manhood 
which studies the advertisements 
about the latest things to wear. 
I have since written advertise- 
ments which sold that youth suits, 
collars and shoes. Whenever I 
manage to keep his face strongly 
in mind and see his earnest eyes 
studying some clothier’s window, 
I know that I can’t go wrong. I 
once discovered a typical mother 
of a large family to write to on 
groceries. If a man could get 
types like these fixed in his mind, 
I doubt if he would often feel 
“written out.” 

Another Editor—even more fa- 
mous than the one I mentioned 
in paragraph one—gave me a 
closing thought ‘for this article. 
It covers the second big reason 
why writers go stale. He was 
thinking of magazine men, but 
why limit, his opinion to that field? 
Here it is: 

“The writers who go stale are 
little men and women who get 
the big head.” 


Misnomer 


It the demand slackens tor automo- 
biles as pleasure cars, perhaps salesmen 
are not making their talk pertinent to 
present-day requirements. i . is a 
thought advanced by J. Newmark 
in Automobile Topics. 

“The demand for the automobile has 
increased,” he says, “but the reasons 
for buying are not the same. 

“There are new appeals. The selling 
angle has changed from the frivolous 
to the serious. Talk the language of 
the day. 

“Sell transportation as it applies to 
present needs. Point out reasons for 
buying now. 

“Sell ‘more time’—that’s what is 
given to the man who uses an auto- 
mobile—days become longer to him— 
his range of activity increases. 

“Sell ‘saving energy’—that’s what a 
man does when he uses an automobile. 
He does not tire as quickly, and he is 
able to do more. He is kept fresh. 

“Sell ‘more business’—‘more activity’ 
—that’s what a man is sure of with the 
use of a motor car. He is able to ac- 
complish more.” 


“Pleasure” Car a 
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Will Free Proofs 
Survive? 


Newspapers Which Have Mailed 
National Advertisers’ Proofs to 
Retailers Object to the Added 
Postage—May Ask Advertisers 
to Pay the Bill or Set Limit in 
Other Ways 


ATIONAL advertisers who 

have been in the newspapers 
and have become accustomed tothe 
free circulation of their proofs to 
retail merchants may find in the 
increased postage rates a formid- 
able obstacle to the continuance of 
this practice. Presumably, of 
course, there should be no dis- 
turbance of arrangements where 
the advertising sheets are sent out 
in unsealed envelopes at third- 
class rates. As it happens, how- 
ever, it has been the custom of not 
a few newspapers to send out, 
under letter postage, the advance 
reproductions of “foreign” adver- 
tising, accompanied in each in- 
stance by a letter to the mer- 
chant urging him to stock up on 
the goods to be exploited in his 
territory. 

By some advertisers, it may be 
suspected that the newspapers are 
merely using the increase in post- 
age as a pretext for the abandon- 
ment or curtailment of a form 
of co-operation that has threatened 
in recent years to become an ele- 
phant on their hands. There is 
no question that this form of ser- 
vice has expanded tremendously 
and one may readily believe the 
statement of a Chicago newspaper 
publisher that he recently expend- 
ed more than $500 on this form 
of co-operation in behalf of a 
manufacturer of a_ well-known 
soft drink that has lately appeared 
in the daily mediums. 

From the circulation of a few 
proofs struck off on print-paper 
by an office boy in his spare mo- 
ments, this service has grown un- 
til in a recent instance there was 
furnished by a newspaper several 
thousand layouts where the series 
of forthcoming advertisements 
was reproduced in two colors on 
a sheet of calendered paper double 


INK 


the size of the newspaper page— 
the job being one that could not 
be turned out in the newspaper’: 
press room but had to be entrust 
ed to a commercial plant at th 
expense of the newspaper. 

Even before the increase in 
postage rates precipitated the is 
sue, some newspapers were en 
deavoring to set a limit on thi: 
form of co-operation with adver 
tisers. Several papers had mad 
it a rule to supply to advertiser: 
only such proofs as.could be pulled 
in their own press rooms and on 
or two have latterly gone so far 
as to refuse to pay postage for 
the circularizing campaign directed 
at local retailers. A publisher who 
is in a position strong enough to 
take this stand tells advertisers 
that he will reproduce the adver 
tisements in black and white, will 
supply and address the envelopes 
for as extensive a list of local re 
tailers as the advertiser may des 
ignate and will stuff the envelopes 
but will mail only as many as the 
advertiser will provide postag 
for. 


Advertises to Assert Pub- 
lic Spirit 

Paid space in Chicago newspapers is 
being used by James S. Kirk & Com 
pany, manufacturers of ‘American 
Family” and other advertised lines of 
soap, in an effort to assert the com 
pany’s public spirit during litigation 
with municipal authorities. The con 
troversy grows out of a proposed pass 
age directly through the company's 
property of a Boulevard Link over the 
Chicago river, connecting the north and 
south sides of the city. In advertising 
to the public, the company explains 
that for over fifty years it has occupied 
its present location and that the pro 
posed improvement will destroy part 
of its factory, and that the remaining 
parts cannot now be altered to meet 
production requirements. The copy 
makes the point that the company has 
always favored the improvement, but 
that the price offered by the municipa! 
authorities for the factory property 
“gaa be accepted without disastrous 
oss. 


Receiver Appointed for D and 
C Company 


Through the petition of stockholder 
a receiver in equity was wore las: 


week to take charge of the +e ° 
the D and C Company, Inc., a $2,50 
000 cereal corporation of Brooklyn. 
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Over-Demand is Fine While /t 
Lasts—Advertising Breeds 
Permanent Business 


If we trace the process by which an article becomes “standard” we 
ud that what makes it standard is not alone quality, or merit, but is 
«lso that intangible, enormously powerful factor: Public Opinion. 


Hold in your mind’s eye for a moment a picture of any product 
which you recognize as a “standard”—something which has undergone 
no fundamental change, but had at the very inception of its placing 
on the market, substantially the same merit and excellent quality that 
it has today. 


Was this commodity as “STANDARD” when first placed on the 
market as it is today? 


Naturally not. 
If merit and quality alone make standards, why not? 


If there was just as much merit and quality in the commodity 
when first placed on the market as there is today, why was the article 
not just as “Standard” then as it is now? 


Manifestly the answer is, that more possible buyers know of the 
merit of this article now than when it was first placed on the market. 
In other words its merit is recognized. 


Standards are made by merit plus recognition. Not by merit alone. 


Is it not then clear that the successful sale of a thing is due to 
merit and superior quality plus the power of public opinion? 


Selling is merely developing the buyer’s opinion. 


Advantageous positions in commerce are like advantageous posi- 
tions in war. They have not only to be won, but they must be held, 
and they can only be held by skill, strategy and continuous effort. 


If superior selling activity as well as superior merit in the com- 
modity is essential to making success, it is equally essential to holding 
it 


An in-and-out policy of advertising is as dangerous to a business 
as an in-and-out policy regarding quality of product. 


McGraw-Hill Publications 


Serve a Buying Power Aggregating Billions of Dollars Annually 

Power Coal Age Electric Railway Journal 

Electrical World American Machinist Electrical Merchandising 
Engineering News-Record 

Engineering and Mining Journal Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 


All Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The urgent demands of War are taxing 
American industries to their utmost. 
“Twenty-four hours out of twenty-four” 
is the spirit of the times. Power is 
never quite turned off and the hum of 
machinery is incessant. Uncle Sam 
has rolled up his sleeves and is manu- 
facturing for half the world. 


sunt 
yess 


rege 


The General Electric Company with its 
vast facilities, stands back of each unit of 
mechanical production. Motors, gener- 
ators, lights, turbines, machinery—all of 


these will assist in fighting our Cause 

and the G. E. Company has concentrated 

on work which will help the Govern- 
Everything else is secondary. 


It has been our privilege to collaborate 
with this -* creative industry in the 
production of much of its advertising art. 
We are proud of the association because 
of its vital significance at this time. 


The Ethridge Association of Artists 
NEW YORK 
25 E. 26th Street 
CHICAGO OFFICE DETROIT OFFICE 
220 S. State Street 1207 Kresge Bldg. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN CO. 


announce a change of the firm name to 


SEAMAN PAPER 
COMPANY 


as applying to the entire 
organization and all officers 


The firm of Bermingham & Seaman Co. was 
founded in 1902. The principal owners and 
officers at that time were 


GEORGE M. SEAMAN 

T. C. BERMINGHAM 

JOSEPH B. SEAMAN 
C. W. SHERMAN 
L. H. BIGELOW 
GEO. D. JONES 


The ownership, officers and directors of the 
Seaman Paper Company are identical with 
those of the Bermingham & Seaman Co., with 
the exception of the interests of T. C. Berming- 
ham, deceased, which have been absorbed by 
the other principal owners. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Continental and Commercial Fifth Avenue Building 
National Bank Building 200 Fifth Avenue 


BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS ST.LOUIS 














Packard’s Liberty Loan Weel; , 


Marked Success ~ & 
New York Company Sells an Extra $100,000 Worth of Bin $ 


Y 
Fed 
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Receipts for the Week Being Devoted to the Purchase 
of Liberty Bonds 


po nearly double the week- 
J ly average were the result of an 
dvertised offer week before last by 
he Packard Motor Car Company, 
1f New York, to put the proceeds 
f the week’s business into Lib- 
rty Bonds. the ad appeared on 
\fonday, Oct. 22, and was printed 
n the daily newspapers of the 
metropolitan district and vicinity. 
The announcement attracted 
nuch attention because of the 
‘rominence of the Packard com- 
pany in the automobile field, and 
because of its unusual character. 
While it had a certain advertis- 
ing value, in that it would prob- 
ably stimulate sales, its real pur- 
pose was to aid the Government 
in making the loan a success. 
The Packard company believed 
that there were many persons 
who contemplated the’ purchase 
of a Packard car in the near 
juture who might be induced, un- 
der the spur of patriotic service, 
to place their orders at once. 
Moreover, it felt certain that the 
company’s pledge to devote the 
entire proceeds of the ‘week’s 
sales to the acquisition of Liberty 
Bonds would greatly stimulate the 
efforts of the salesmen because 
each would know that in every 
sale he made he was not only 
erving the Packard company 
ind increasing his own income, 
hut he was also serving his coun- 
ry in a patriotic way. 

Another thing that was doubt- 
less taken into consideration by 
he officials of the company, was 
hat every automobile salesman 
vho is really on the job has a 
umber of prospects on his list 
vho, he has reason to believe, 
vill sooner or later buy Packard 
ars. It is his duty to keep in 
‘ouch with these people through 
ills and correspondence, and thus 
eep alive their interest in it so 
hat when the right time comes 
e can close the sale. 


be very large. 
5 


When, therefore, the company 


‘advertised that it would put every 


dollar derived from the week’s 
sales into Liberty Bonds, the sales- 
men lost no time developing new 
prospects, which is slow work, but 
devoted all their energies to the 
prospects they already had in hand. 
Automobile salesmen are popular- 
ly supposed to have a pretty easy 
time. They come in contact only 
with prosperous people, for they 
alone can afford to buy a car. 
Their interviews usually occur in 
the day time when demonstrations 
can be made to the best advan- 
tage. Little work is done outside 
of regular business hours. Dur- 
ing the Packard Liberty Loan 
week, however, the salesmen put 
on every pound of steam they had 
and worked day and night with 
unflagging earnestness to break 
their own records and set a new 
goal for attainment. The same 
patriotic spirit that animated busi- 
ness men in other lines was their 
inspiration. 


ADS BROUGHT ENTIRELY NEW 
PROSPECTS 


They found that the special ad- 
vertising that had been done to 
arouse public interest in Packard 
car sales was a great help in landing 


orders. In several cases it was in- 
strumental in bringing to the com- 
pany’s show rooms at Sixty-first 
Street and Broadway buyers who 
had never before been canvassed 
by any of its representatives. The 
salesmen reported that a majority 
of the persons upon whom they 
called had seen the announcement 
and were favorably impressed by 
it. They were, in fact in such a 
frame of mind that little per- 
suasion or argument was neces- 
sary to get orders. 

It was evident to B. C. Helm, 
the sales manager, by the middle 
of the week that the sales would 
An advertisement 
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was run by the company in 
Thursday’s newspapers acknowl- 
edging the remarkable response 
of the public and making this 
statement: 

“The success of our plan is not 
caused by a good advertisement 
(if it was good). And not be- 
cause so many of the public are 


deciding that they want an auto- 


mobile right at this time. Next 
week or next month would do 
just as well. But because they 
can give that much more support 
to our Government in the distribu- 
tion of Liberty Bonds. Many of 
our present patrons and many 
others who have already decided 
that their next car shall be a 
Packard, are anticipating their 
automobile wants by placing their 
orders with us during the week.” 

Now as to results. When the 
sales for the week were footed up 
on Saturday night, Oct. 27, the 
last day of the Liberty Loan cam- 
paign, it was found that they 
amounted to about $100,000 more 
than the weekly average. It was 
a fine showing the salesmen made. 
Of course not all of the pur- 
chasers paid cash on delivery. 
But this fact did not make any 
difference in the Packard com- 
pany’s bond buying. The total 
amount represented by the week’s 
sales was the amount of the com- 
pany’s subscription to the Liberty 
Loan. he commissions paid to 
the salesmen and other selling 
costs and fixed charges were not 
deducted. 

The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, following the example of 
the Packard company, on Friday, 
Nov. 2, gave notice, through its 
president, W. A. Day, that as a 
part of its war service it would in- 
vest, during the continuance of 
the war, the amount of its income 
received from first-year premiums 
on insurance. “Thus every dollar 
paid for new insurance,” says the 
announcement, “will also mean a 
dollar loaned to the Government 
to help win the war. This action 
will supplement and aid the pa- 
triotic work of our field forces 
in carrying the nation’s urgent 
message for war thrift, war sac- 
rifice and war service in its va- 
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rious forms, into the busines 
places and homes of the peopl: 
in this hour of national peri! 
Our policyholders, numberin; 
over half a million, are urged t 
co-operate in this effort to en 
large the society’s service at thi 
time.” 

It is quite likely that man 
other large corporations will tak 
a similar step. 


Advertising Managers 
Who Manage 


“THE FoRuMITE”’ 
ArTHUR HaLiaM, EpiTor 
Minneapo.is, Nov. 1, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Permit me to say that I am most 
heartily in accord with your editorial 
on the matter of advertising managers 
I have been a so-called A.M., and have 
also attempted to sell to them, so |] 
know whereof I speak. I believe that 
the ideal situation is to have the sales 
and advertising manager the same man, 
if feasible. If not, the advertising 
manager should work under the sales 
manager, who should be one of the 
board of directors of the company 
Only in this way can he have his prope: 
share of the management of affairs 
However, the sales manager should 
have been an advertising manager be 
fore he reached his present position, in 
order that he may have the proper view 
point on advertising. However, you will 
usually find, in the houses where the 
so-called A.M. is only a door-mat, —" 
the same condition prevails in other 
partments, due to the fact that the “big 
chief” cannot get over the idea that he 
is the only one around fit to decide 
finally on anything big. 

Here in Minneapolis the managers of 
national advertising really _ manage 
Colonel Mapes, of Cream of Wheat, is 
the whole cheese. Will orris, of 
Munsingwear, and B. S. Bull, of Wash 
burn-Crosby, are directors in their re 
spective organizations. Harry Whiting, 
of Pillsbury’s, is also sales manager, and 
right up next to President Loring him 
self. Henry Way, of the Way Sagless 
Spring, is a son of the president, so he 
does about as he likes. So it is really 
in the smaller companies where the 
A.M. is the official “‘buffer state.’ 

I think the profession will be ver) 
much improved if we can all work t 
eliminate the abuse of terminology. 

ArtHUR HALLam. 


Some 


Anspacher with “Illustrated 
World” 


F. H. Anspacher has been appointe: 


business manager of the IIlustratec 
World, with headquarters in Chicago 
He was at one time with the circulatior 
department of the Butterick Publishing 
Company, of New York, and more re 
cently he was in the same department 
with Pictorial Review. 
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Advertising Will Aid Y.M.C. A. 
in $35,000,000 Drive 


Cost Will Be Borne Locally 


HE drive for a $35,000,000 

war fund which the Young 
len’s Christian Association will 
conduct from Nov. 11 to Nov. 19, 
vill be accompanied by numer- 
us activities of an advertising 
character, in the attempt to drive 
home to the American people the 
sreat value of this work among 
he soldiers of our own and the 
‘ther allied nations, and the ur- 
vent necessity for raising imme- 
liate funds. Newspaper and mag- 
izine advertising space, posters 
ind booklets are already included 
n the plan, and other mediums will 
undoubtedly be added by the vari- 
sus local committees in individ- 
ual cities. Fivé hundred thousand 
single-sheet posters have been dis- 
tributed, and 200,000 smaller ones, 
similar in character, will also be 
used. As the campaign in each 


city is a law unto itself, it is im- 
possible to state what means of 
distribution will be utilized for 
these posters. A sixteen page, 
two-color booklet on the Y. M. 
C. A.’s war-time activities has 
also been prepared, 300,000 copies 
of which have been produced in 
New York. Duplicate sets of the 
plates have also been sent to Chi- 
cago, Atlanta, Boston, Dallas, San 
Francisco, and Portland, Ore., and 
large editions are being printed in 
each of these cities, while sixteen 
of the State organizations have 
also secured plates and will print 
their own editions. 

There are four pieces of copy 
in the poster series. The first of 
these emphasizes the official posi- 
tion of the Y. M. C. A. by quot- 
ing endorsements from prominent 
Government officials and public 
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men. The second tells of the work 
now being done, and the even 
greater opportunities now existing 
in the soldier camps in this coun- 
try. The third tells of the over- 
seas work the Y. M. C. A. is al- 
ready doing on all the battle 
fronts, and the fourth, which is 
the “clincher” of the series, tells 
how the subscriber to the Y. M. 
C. A. fund can help to make a 
home for our boys “over there.” 
The booklet is organized along 
similar lines, and includes an ex- 
planation of the organization of 
the Y. M. C. A. 

Newspaper space will be utilized 
in a number of cities, the cost 
being borne from funds raised 
locally. In some cities, newspaper 
publishers have been asked to 
make a donation to the fund, and 
the donation of any one paper 
has been spent in purchasing ad- 
vertising space in that paper. In 
other cases, the editors of all the 
papers constitute a joint local pub- 
licity committee. The New York 
headquarters of the campaign 

- provides proofs or mats of ad- 

vertisements in any size desired. 
Copy for these advertisements 
has been prepared through the ef- 
forts of Frank Presbrey, in New 
York. In Philadelphia, William 
Boyd, of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, has directed the prep- 
aration of copy, and in Boston, 
John K. Allen, of Wood, Putnam 
& Wood, has been in charge of 
similar work. In a few cities, 
the local committee is planning 
to buy space from its general 
funds, and will use the copy fur- 
nished from national headquar- 
ters, somewhat modified to suit 
local conditions. 

Because of the short time before 
the opening of the campaign, not 
much will be done in the maga- 
zine field. The three-page adver- 
tisement in this week’s PRINTERS’ 
INK, written by Dr. John R. Mott, 
general secretary of the Y. M. 
C. A. and appearing in space do- 
nated by N. W. Ayer & Son, of 
Philadelphia, may fairly be called 
the “opening gun” of the cam- 
paign. Advertising space has been 
donated by the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine and the Ladies’ 
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Home Journal has given six page 
of editorial matter, in six con 
secutive issues. The Moder 
Priscilla is giving an_ editoria' 
page every other month. Edito 
rial articles have been prepare 
for use in newspapers during thi 
special drive by Maude Radfor< 
Warren, Booth Tarkington, Chris 
topher Morley, James H. Collins 
Ellis Parker Butler, Porter Emer 
son Browne, Freeman Tilden and 
others. This matter is handled 
by the permanent Y. M. C. A. wa: 
work publicity department, whic! 
has a small staff in New York. 
other men in Paris under the di 
rection of Arthur Gleason, and 
a representative in each military 
department in the United States 


Outlines Farm-Paper Advertis- 
ing Plans 


In announcing plans for its fall and 
winter advertising campaign, the Asso 
ciated Manufacturers Company, Water 
loo, Ia., says that its advertisements of 
Iowa cream separators will reach 10, 
000,000 farmers, a list of more than 
sixty papers having been made up. It 
is using four-page inserts in colors in 
the farm-implement papers to present 
the details of the campaign. 


Appointment by X-Ray Re- 
flector Company 
Norman B. Hickox has been appoint- 


ed sales and advertising manager of 
the National X-Ray Reflector Company, 
Chicago. Hugh D. Butler, formerly 
manager of the Chicago sales depart 
ment, has been made assistant sales 
manager. He is succeeded as manager 
of Chicago sales by Guy R. Hastings, 
formerly assistant manager of this de 
partment. 


Fowler to Assist Red Cross 


The services of George S. Fowler, ad 
vertising manager of Colgate & Co., Jer 
sey City, J., have been loaned to 
the Red’ Cross for a period of a 
months. He will be executive head 
Washington for a_ special Christma 
drive for new members and funds. Mr 
—— will be in Washington four day- 
a week. 


Death of Arthur Hallam 


Arthur Hallam, for three years hea 
of the advertisers’ service Sopestmen 
of the Dry Goods Economist, died < 
his home in Whitestone, N: ¥, 0 
October 30, aged thirty-nine years. M: 
Hallam had been on the staff of th 
Economist for twelve years. 
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Baltimore—A Leading 


Industrial Center 


Baltimore is today enjoying the fruits of a 
real prosperity, built before the days of war booms; a prosper- 
ity that bids fair to stay awhile and get acquainted. The 
industrial class is employed in greater numbers than ever before, 
at big wages. In consequence, local merchants are doing a 
large business. 


National advertisers who are seeking new 
markets for sales and advertising exploitation of dependable 
merchandise can well investigate Baltimore. Here is a busy 
community that offers a quick turn-over on well advertised 
trade marked specialties. 


The merchandising service department of 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS is at your command and will 


make an advance market survey for any advertiser interested 


in this field. 
THE NEWS is the leading high-grade home 


EVENING newspaper of Baltimore, the leading city at the 
gateway of the New South. It is read in most of the worth- 
while homes; thus through one appropriation you reach a 
majority of the buyers of this city at one cost. 


To make a successful bid for the biggest 


bit of Maryland trade, sell Baltimore and suburbs first. 


For Better Business In Baltimore Concentrate In 


The Baltimore News 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Average Net Daily Circulation, October, 1917, 92,088 
Gain over same period, 1916, 5,686 
E, pity Sconces Western Representative 


Tribune Building First Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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An Advertiser Doing 
His Duty 


today is the man who eliminates all chance 
of risk; who spends his advertising money 
in proven channels. 


He judges circulation with more care than 
usual—he considers the “grip” of the publi- 
cation. In his advertising he talks to the 
most people possible, in concentrated markets 
of quick response where his distribution is 
amply provided for. 


Furthermore just at this time he uses more 
space than usual in the few great daily news- 
papers that eliminate risk — that have the 
“orip.”” There never was a time when such 
newspapers so consistently held public at- 
tention as right now. 


In Chicago The Daily News is the news- 
paper for thinking advertisers who would 
eliminate waste. The Daily News sells more 
papers in Chicago and suburbs than any 
other newspaper, daily or Sunday; 94 per 
cent of its circulation is in Chicago and its 
suburbs. 


The Chicago Daily News 


“It Covers Chicago” 





The Licensing of Enemy Brands 


iwenty Thousand Items Affected—How to Apply for a License and Your 
Chances of Favorable Action 


ITH an average of fifty 
W “war inventions” being sub- 
\itted to the Government every 
lay and with an activity in inven- 
ion never paralleled in this coun- 
ry, the present patent situation 
ecomes one of unusual signifi- 
ance to advertisers and manu- 
acturers. The most significant 
ispect, however, is probably to be 
found in the prospective opening 
o American producers of a num- 
er of German and Austrian pat- 
nts covering articles such as dye- 
tuffs, chemicals, medicinal prep- 
arations, etc., for which there is 
already an established market in 
the United States. 


Unofficial estimates place at 


),000 the aggregate of patent 
rights and copyrights that may 
be affected by the workings of 


the new “Trading with the Ene- 
my” Act. Formulas of great value 
are included, along with distinctive 
applications of mechanical princi- 
ples. However, the importance to 
\merican manufacturers of the 
new patent status will be directly 
proportionate to the lengths to 


which the United States Govern-. 


ment is willing to go in throwing 
open to Americans the monopo- 
listic privileges heretofore insured 
io subjects of Germany and Aus- 
ria under reciprocal patent guar- 
intees. 

It is a foregone conclusion that 
vhere humanitarian considerations 
are involved a liberal policy will 
ie pursued. That is to say, there 
vill probably be little hesitancy 
in issuing licenses for the use of 
(;erman formulas for the prepara- 
ion of remedies such as salvarsan 
ind for nontoxic substitutes for 
local anesthetics, the supplies of 
vhich have been reduced to the 
lowest ebb since the war inter- 
rupted commercial relations with 
Central Europe. Solicitude for 
‘he health and efficiency of our 
oldiers and sailors, if nothing 
lse, would impel Federal authori- 
ties to give the benefit of the 


doubt in granting permission for 
manufacture of this class of prod- 
ucts. 

With respect to the great mass 
of German patented inventions 
the need for which in the United 
States is less imperative, it is not 
so easy to forecast the attitude of 
official Washington. Everything 
will depend upon the interpreta- 
tion placed upon the crucial words 
“for the public welfare,” appear- 
ing in the Trading with the Enemy 
Act. This act empowers the 
President to authorize American 
firms to manufacture under enemy 
patents or to use enemy trade- 
marks “provided he shall be of 
the opinion that such grant is for 
the public welfare.” 


INTERPRETATION OF LAW DEPENDS 
ON GERMANY 


No layman will need a lawyer to 
point out to him that this is an 
extremely elastic phrase. It may 
mean almost anything that the 
powers that be choose to construe 
it to mean. Only the actual work- 
ings of the Governmental ma- 
chinery in passing upon actual 
applications from manufacturers 
will disclose precisely what policy 
is to be followed in opening for- 
eign patent preserves. It is ob- 
vious, moreover, that to a certain 
extent any given case may be a 
law unto itself. According to the 
information given to PRINTERS’ 
Ink at Washington this week the 
latitude that the officials will allow 
themselves in granting patent and 
trade-mark concessions will be 
gauged by the relative respect 
which is being shown in Germany 
for the patent and trade-mark 
rights of Americans who, prior 
to the war, invoked the protection 
of the German law for their in- 
ventions and trade-names. Def- 
inite information has, up to this 
time, been lacking as to the Ger- 
man treatment of American pat- 
ents and trade-marks but the 
Spanish Embassy at Berlin which 
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has charge of American interests 
in Germany has been asked to 
ascertain specifically the attitude 
of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment on all points involved. It is 
a fair guess that until advices 
on this subject are received from 
Berlin the authorities in Wash- 
ington will go slow in abrogating 
or suspending German rights in 
this country, except, as has been 
explained, in extreme cases. 
Judging from the letters and 
telegrams from manufacturers 
that have recently been received 
in Washington there is widespread 
misunderstanding regarding the 
routine that must be followed in 
seeking the use of a German pat- 
ent or trade-mark. As has been 
explained in previous issues of 
Printers’ INK, all the various 
powers conferred by the Trading 
with the Enemy Act are vested 
in the President. However, this 
is, as it might be said, merely a 
figure of speech. The president, 
obviously, has not the time to 
discharge personally these added 


responsibilities and must delegate 


his authority to established or 
newly-created branches of the 
government. It is just here that 
there has arisen the confusion that 
seems to be so general among 
manufacturers and that is result- 
ing in considerable lost motion 
at a time when there is no time 
to be wasted. 


COMMISSION TO ISSUE LICENSES 


A large proportion of business 
men seem to be under the im- 
pression that the power to issue 
the newly authorized patent and 
trade-mark licenses has _ been 
vested in the Custodian of Alien 
property. Others have jumped to 
the conclusion that application 
must be made to the War Trade 
Board, a new body that controls 
most of the administrative ma- 
chinery for the enforcement of 
the new law. Both surmises are 
wrong. It is the Federal Trade 
Commission that is to have juris- 
diction over patents, trade-marks, 
prints, labels and copyrights and 
to the “supreme court of business” 
application must be made for all 
the instructions, rules and forms 
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that are requisite in any effort to 
take over a Teuton invention cr 
trade-mark. 

President Wilson, by executive 
order, has invested in the Federal 
Trade Commission the power and 
authority to issue licenses or to 
refuse to issue them and to fix 
the prices of articles and products 
manufactured under such licenses 
as may be issued. The Trade 
Board is also allowed to prescribe 
the license fee and is empowered 
to stipulate the form of, the time 
and manner of filing statements to 
the extent of the use and enjoy- 
ment of the license and the prices 
received. Just here it may be 
added that the American manu- 
facturer who is granted the use 
of a German invention or trade- 
mark will have to pay royalty to 
the Alien Property Custodian— 
this is where this new official 
comes in—but the Trade Com- 
mission will dictate the amount of 
such payments and indicate when 
they must be made. Under the 
rules just adopted by the Trade 
Commission an American business 
man desiring to derive benefit 
from German trade secrets or 
trade names or to protect his own 
patent and trade-mark interests 
in enemy countries must lay all 
his cards on the table. He must 
file with the Commission, if he 
wants the Trade body to pay his 
taxes, annuities and fees in enemy 
countries, not only a formal ap- 
plication but every letter or com- 
munication with respect to the 
transaction, and every drawing, 
electro or other cut or reproduc- 
tion having bearing upon the mat- 
ter in hand. 

In the case of chemical com- 
pounds or compositions of mat- 
ter there must also be submitted 
samples of the article or prep- 
aration or samples of the in- 
gredients and in the case of color- 
ing matters prepared from tar 
there must be furnished a sample 
of the dyeing of wool, silk or cot- 
ton. Inasmuch as the Federal 
Trade Commission is, under the 
new arrangement, to attend to 
the filing of American patent and 
trade-mark applications ‘in enem: 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Frederic Zinn, Leslie’s Representative with the French Aviation Corps. 


Can We Fly To Victory? 


Frederic Zinn, of the French Aviation Corps, puts 





this question to America in the most frank and 
illuminating document on aviation that has ever 
reached the public. 


The first installment, which tells, among other 
things, how the Germans “faked” the Fokker, ap- 
pears in this week’s issue of Leslie’s. 


Zinn’s contribution 1s typical of the work of a 
war-staff that has brought Leslie’s recognition in 
more than 450,000 better-than-average American 
homes, as America’s LEADING illustrated weekly 


newspaper. 


LUTHER D, FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Leslie's 
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ounsel 


N a quarter of a century given over to 
helping, producers sell more %o0ods prof- 
itably, we've never pointed to the deep, 

dark woods of business with assurance that 
“somewhere” beyond great prizes were to 
be found. 


Invariably we have wanted to know what 
there was in those woods—and if a trail had 
not already been blazed in the mastery of 
similar problems, we've insisted upon the 
exercise of caution. 
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pect 


We are enthusiastic workers, but not until 
wise counsel gives the word to proceed. 
Enthusiasm is danzerous when it amounts 
to mere impetuosity. Action represents 
waste unless it be well advised. 

Motion indicates efficiency only when prop- 
erly directed. The dog chasing, his tail is 
busy enou%h—he puts plenty of “pep” into 
the process—but where does he arrive? 
There are advertisin}, activities which re- 
mind us of that same revolvin3, process. 
There can be no stronger believers in 
enthusiasm, action and motion than we 
—provided counsel makes the plan sane, 
safe and sure. 


Write for booklet,“The Efficient 
Simplicity of a Great Service”’ 


CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 
Brooks Buildin}, Chicazo 


New York Boston Minneapolis Detroit 
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ountries, the applicants are ob- 
ligated to file with the Commis- 
ion everything that will be re- 
juired under foreign law in con- 
ection with the prosecution of 
he claim. Everything except re- 
aittance is required to be fur- 
»ished in duplicate, one copy to be 
etained in the files of the com- 
lission. 

Although the Trade Commis- 
ion’s new work in obtaining pat- 
nt grants and trade-mark regis- 
rations for Americans in enemy 
ountries is likely to prove mighty 
important if the war is as pro- 
longed as it is feared it may be, 
it is natural that for the time 
being the greatest interest should 
he manifested in its disposition of 
the applications of Americans for 
licenses to manufacture under pat- 
ents and copyrights owned or con- 
trolled by an enemy or ally of an 
enemy. While the Trade body 
has prepared, for the benefit of 
American business men, a sug- 
gested form of application no 
secret is made of its intention to 
proceed with conservatism. 

An announcement about to be 
made public by the Commission 
will, in part, say: “Licenses for 
the use of trade-marks, prints 
and labels will be granted only 
under exceptional circumstances. 
Application for licenses under the 
following conditions willbe en- 
tertained: (1) Where the alleged 
trade-mark is the name of a pat- 
ented or copyrighted article and 
a license is granted under the pat- 
ent or copyright. (2) Where the 
alleged trade-mark is the name of 
an article manufactured under an 
expired patent or copyright.” 


THE USE OF ENEMY TRADE-MARKS 


From the foregoing it may be 


surmised that it will be easier 
to obtain a Federal license to 
manufacture under an enemy’s 
patent or copyright than it will 
be to obtain sanction to take over 
for the time being an alien foe’s 
label or trade-mark. Even in the 
matter of patent and copyright 
applications, however, the Trade 
Commission emphasizes the fact 
that it is going to feel free to 
place upon an applicant the bur- 
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den of establishing affirmatively 
all the various facts that must be 
proved before a license can be 
forthcoming. Some of the re- 
quirements that the Trade Com- 
mission has laid down are worthy 
the close attention of every busi- 
ness man who may be affected by 
the operation of the new act. 

For example, apropos the ques- 
tion raised above as to just what 
construction will be placed upon 
“public welfare,” etc., the Trade 
Commission puts it up to an ap- 
plicant to prove “that licensing 
the applicant is for the public wel- 
fare. Specifically, that there is a 
demand for the patented or copy- 
righted article or the product of 
the patented process which is not 
being met.” On top of that, an 
applicant must show that he is 
acting in good faith and that he 
is able to make or cause to be 
made the patented or copyrighted 
article or exercise the patented 
process. Specifically again, it may 
be said to be up to an applicant 
to demonstrate to the satisfaction 
of the licensing body that he is 
“technically and otherwise 
equipped to undertake or procure 
the manufacture or operate the 
process and is in fact able to do 
so. 

Personal attendance at the out- 
set is not necessarv in seeking au- 
thority from the Trade Commis- 
sion to carry on manufacture un- 
der a loaned German _ patent. 
Moreover the Trade body prefers 
that the verified statement that is 
filed by an applicant shall be 
couched in contise and non-tech- 
nical language. At the same time 
the Commission wants to know 
all about the article the manufac- 
ture of which it is proposed to 
take over and about the enemy 
owners. If it is claimed that the 
patent or copyright is controlled 
by an enemy or ally of an enemy, 
the nature and origin of the con- 
trol must be clearly stated, wheth- 
er by contract. agency, stock own- 
ership or otherwise. There must 
be attached to the application. too, 
a U. S. Patent Office conv of the 
patent. A remittance of $100 must 
accompany each application. 

One detail of the patent licens- 
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ing system that seems to have been 
generally overlooked by business 
men may, when it becomes known, 
arouse interest in the general prop- 
osition in quarters that have here- 
tofore been apathetic. The popu- 
lar impression has been that what- 
ever licenses to manufacture may 
be granted will be only for the 
duration of the war—a proposition 
‘that might not interest the manu- 
facturer who foresees an early 
peace and who would have to 
make considerable investment to 
fit himself for manufacturing op- 
erations in a new field. The in- 
structions that are to go out from 
the Trade Commission will point 
out that, under the Act, licenses 
shall continue during the terms 
fixed in the license, or, in the 
absence of such limitation, during 
the term of the patent. On the 
other hand, some business men 
may be disappointed by the de- 
cision of the Commission to the 
effect that “Only non-exclusive li- 
censes will be issued unless the 
public interest shall otherwise re- 
quire.” 

The Trade Commission is going 
to give helpful advice to manu- 
facturers who desire to seek li- 
censes. For example, with respect 
to that bothersome element of 
“public welfare” before mentioned, 
the suggestion will be “State 
briefly but completely and in non- 
technical language the reason why 
it is for the public benefit that 
the license be granted and speci- 
fically the demand for the article 
prior to the war, the demand for 
the article at the present time, 
whether or not this demand is 
being met or can be met, prices 
obtained prior to the war and 
prices at the present time.” On 
the score of an applicant’s ability 
to manufacture the Trade Com- 
mission intimates it would like 
information covering “the appli- 
cant’s financial responsibility, ex- 
perience in the production of ar- 
ticles of the kind covered by the 
patent, his technical equipment 
for manufacturing and selling such 
articles and his ability to do so, 
the estimated cost of manufacture 
and price proposed to be charged 
if the license is granted.” Every 
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. applicant will be given oppor- 
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tunity to apply for an exclusive or 
non-exclusive license as is his 
preference but as above pointed 
out he must make a pretty strong 
case if he would persuade the 
Commission to grant an exclusive 
license. Similarly he is invited to 
indicate for how long a term he 
desires a license—whether for the 
duration of the war or the life 
of the patent. 


Sour Pickles, to Save Sugar 


The Alart & McGuire Company, 

Brooklyn packer of pickles, has an- 
nounced in trade-paper advertising that 
it will pack no more sweet pickles dur- 
ing the period of the war. The adver- 
tisement, which was headed ‘Patriotism, 
Conservation and Pickles,’ reads as 
follows: 
. “Good Americans to-day are not try- 
ing to avoid sacrifice. They are hunting 
for it as a chance for them to ‘do their 
bit’ toward winning the war for de- 
mocracy. 

“We figure that the American people 
and their allies need sugar more than 
they do sweet pickles. Let’s eat sour 
pickles for a while and save the sugar 
and spices for the more imperative 
needs of the Nation. 

_“To that end we have voluntarily de- 
cided that after November Ist we will 
pack no more sweet pickles during the 
continuance of the war, or until the 
Government and the sugar refiners in- 
form us that there is no further need 
for conserving sugar. We will pack 
the 5,000 cases for which we sold future 
contracts and then quit. We can save 
thousands of barrels of sugar thereby 
and no one will be inconvenienced. 

“We —_ that other pickle manufac- 
turers will do the same—do it volun- 
tarily—and if they don’t that Mr. 
Hoover will make them do it. But, 
whether they do or not, we shall pack 
no more sweet pickles till the war is 
over and America has triumphed.” 





Another Soft Drink An- 
nounced 


The Gund Company, LaCrosse, Wis., 
is putting a new non-alcoholic beverage 
on the market under the name of 
Gund’s Beverage. It is to be dis- 
tributed through grocers and other re- 
tail merchants and also to hotels, res- 
taurants and soda fountains. Trade- 
papers are being used at present to 
advertise for distributors. 





With St. Paul “Farmers’ Dis- 


patch” 


D. A. Young has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of The Farmers’ Dis- 
patch, of St. Paul. He was formerly 
classified advertising manager of the St. 
Paul Pioneer Dispatch. 
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WHAT THAT MISSION IS 


“It is as easy to discuss a problem in fiction, in verse, 
even in humor, as it is to discuss it in an essay. 
“Hearst’s Magazine has a sericus mission through 
all its entertainment and that mission is to discuss, 
elucidate and solve as far as possible the vital ques- 
ao dealing with our political, economic and social 
ife.” 2 


OW-TRU ek 


Vv 


A new Russian nation has sprung into 
being, quick with the dreams of a great- 
er economic and social life. Charles 
Edward Russell, of the Root Com- 
mission, tells the stor) of it. ‘This 
series began with the October issue. 


jearsts 
The Magazine 
with a Mission 
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More Advertising Men Join 
the Colors 

CORMAN CHELTENHAM COMPANY, ING. 

E. H. Cummings, 33d Training Bat- 
talion, Camp Meade, Md. 

Wm. J. Flynn, National Army, Camp 
Upton, Yaphank, N. Y. 

FINNEY ADVERTISING AGENCY 

W. B. Finney, Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp, Fort Riley, Kan. 

SLOMAN ADVERTISING COMPANY, INC. 

Ray C. Pater, Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
Watervliet Arsenal, N. Y. 

MAC MARTIN ADVERTISING AGENCY 

P ae G. Herr (vice-pres.), Second 
Officers’ Training Camp, Fort Snelling, 
Minn. 

POWERS-HOUSE CO. 

F. E. House, Jr. (secy.), "322d Field 

any, Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, 


CECIL ADVERTISING CO. 
Pst C. Johnson, Aviation Corps, U. 


noo G. 
Corps, U. S. A 
“HOUSE AND GARDEN” ‘ 
Geo. E. Dyke (New England Pa 
sentative), Second Lieut. U. S. R., 
Camp Upton, Yaphank, N. Y. 
L. E. McConnell (Southern repre- 
U. S. Ambulance Corps, 


Christian, Ambulance 


sentative), 
France. 
Sam Smart (Western representative), 
U. S. Aviation School, Champlain, Ill. 
CLASS JOURNAL CO. 
G. Lenzner, Ambulance No. 2, Train 
311, Camp Grant, Rockford, IIl. 
HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO. 
Walter R. Bylund, Ist Lieut. 
R., Small Arms Div., Ordnance 
Washington, D. C 
ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 
E. V. Syrcher, Officers’ Training 
Camp, Fort Niagara, N. Y. 
HAYNES AUTOMOBILE CO. 

Carl B. Gibson, Officers’ Training 
Camp, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 
NEW YORK “TIMES” 

H. M. Bjorck, sergeant, Q. M. Corps, 

Fort Totten,  & 
Francis X. Pavesich, Aviation Sec- 
tion, ang Enlisted Reserve Corps. 
illiam Bradley, U. S. Marine Corps. 
H. M. Buggelyn, second lieutenant, 
a U. S. Reserve Corps. 
Edw. Cummerford, yeoman, First 
a, u> 'S. Naval Reserve Force. 
R. J. Sprague, captain, U. S. Reserve 
Corps. 
Ss. M. Chambers, 


ug. 3. 
Dept., 


second lieutenant, 
same. 
H. H. Walker, major, same. 
E. B. Wells, second lieutenant, same. 
Chas. Jenks, Battery B, First Field 
Artillery. 
W. R. Joyce, 22nd Engi- 
neers, N. G., N. 
Howard Humphries, 
Field Artillery. 
“MODERN PRISCILLA” 


George H. Hands, Headquarters Com- 
pany, 101st Field Artillery. 


nee 


sergeant, First 
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KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


_H. B. Joseph (asst. advg. mgr.), Na 
hg Army, Camp Upton, Yaphank 


H. B. LAW ADVERTISING SERVICE 
H. B. Law, Aviation Section, U. S 
A., U. S. School of Military Aeronau 
tics, Champaign, III. 

A. W. SHAW CO. 

Bard Priddy, al Training Camp 
Fort Sheridan, Ill. 

Hal Kennedy, School oi 
Aviation. 

R. A. Matthews, Princeton Aviatio1 
School, Princeton, N. J. 

Ray Smith, Aviation Service, Wash 
ington, D. c 
_Lu Smith, American School of Avia 
tion, Cambridge, Mass. 
Robert Burton, Jr., U. S. Naval Re 
serve Barracks, Newport, R. I. 
Johnson, Camp Grant, Rockford, 


M. H. Whitfield, Signal Corps, Chi 
cago, Ill. 
“AVIATION AND AERONAUTICAL ENGI- 
NEERING” 


. & D. Gardner (pres.), captain U 
. Aviation Corps. 


DE PREE CHEMICAL CO. 
A. Diekema (adv. megr.), first 


American 


lieut., U. S. Aviation Corps. 
NATIONAL RADIATOR CO. 
Tyler Kay (adv. mgr.), National 
a, Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Arthur Hurja, Lieut. U. S. A., Camp 
Grant, Rockford, 


James Morrissy, Aviation Training 
Camp, Rantoul, Il. . 
James W. Boring, National Army, 


Camp Grant, Rockford, IIl. 
Harold Nornabell, same. 


0. J. GUDE CO. 


G. Palmer, N. Y. 2d Engineers. 

B. Roche, same. 

H. Kunkel, U. S. Infantry. 

H. Loriot, same. 

J. Logan, same. 

H. Dale, same. 

E. Foster, same. 

N. J. Flatten, same. 

T. Grotty, same. 

G. Martin, same. 

G. Livingston, same. 

W. Faulkner, same. 

T. Jansen, same. 

A. Oduber, U. S. 

J. Boehmer, same. 

P. Sergott, same. 

G. Hertenstein, U. S. Field 
lery. 

J. Dunn, Camouflage Division. 

R. Lee, same. 

‘t. S. Buchanan, Aviation Corps. 


Navy. 


Artil 


Advertising Being 
Prepared 


The Elgin Tractor Corporation, 
Piqua, Ohio, has appointed the Slomait 
Advertising Co., Inc., Dayton, Ohio, to 
handle its advertising. Trade papers 
pe farm papers will be used in a 

‘™paign now in preparation. 


Tractor 
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Who Wants Ohio’s 


Big Business ? 


OU do. You have a meritorious article 

to sell and the desire to market it ad- 

vantageously. It may be clothing, it may 
be food—or any one of a hundred things peo- 
ple need and use every day. 


But there’s only one way to get this busi- 
ness and that is to come after it! Talk to 
those to whom you wish to sell. Put your 
proposition up to them. 


Experience proves that the surest, quickest 
way to reach the big buying power of Cleve- 
land and Northern Ohio is through the ad- 
vertising columns of the home paper of these 
people—the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Daily circulation is over 175,000; Sunday 
over 200,000. And there is much more valu- 
able information you ought to have, which 
can be yours for the asking. 


The Plain. Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Sixth Gty 


Western Eastern 
Advertising Representative: 
JOHN GLASS 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago 











Advertising Representative: 
JOHN B. WOODWARD 
Times Building, New York 
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Why We Believe In the 
7. M. C. A. 
$35,000,000 Fund 


(Continued from page 1) 


the Russian Army of over 
7,000,000 men, the French 
Army of about 4,000,000 men, 
the Italian Army of some 
3,000,000, and the smaller 
armies of Belgium, Mesopo- 
tamia, India, East Africa, 
Egypt, and Roumania, number- 
ing possibly 1,500,000 more. 
Moreover, the 6,000,000 pris- 
oners of war imperatively re- 
quire the continued practical 
ministry of America through 
the Association. Here are a 


total of 24,000,000 men whose 
physical, intellectual, social and 
spiritual betterment are to be 


promoted. The colossal mag- 
nitude of the undertaking is 
apparent. 

There could be no more eco- 
nomical or important use of 
funds. It means an expenditure 
of $1.50 per man. This state- 
ment is in a sense misleading, 
because it is proposed to spend 
the disproportionate sum of 
nearly $10 on each American 
enlisted man—a very small 
amount to devote to the wel- 
fare of an American soldier or 
sailor, in view of the needs to 
be met, the variety of means to 
be employed, and above all, the 
dangers and possibilities of the 
lives of these men, the charac- 

ter of the serv- 
ice they are ren- 
dering, the  su- 
p reme sacrifice 
every man of them 


stands ready to make. To fi'fil 
our obligation to our Allies we 
should raise this $35,000,( 30. 
In a very true sense the Al ‘es 
have been fighting, not only ‘or 
themselves but for us also. Any- 
thing which strengthens their 
hands will hasten the victoricus 
ending of the struggle. ‘The 
military and civil leaders of 
certain of our Allies have made 
it clear that there is no one way 
America can help their cavise 
more than by placing at the 
disposal of their entire armies 
the practical and constructive 
agencies of the Y. M. C. A. 
This call comes with convinc- 
ing force from Russia, France 
and Italy. ‘Trusted military 
representatives of our own 
country, such as Major General 
Hugh Scott, late Chief of Staff, 
and General Pershing, have 
strongly endorsed these appeals. 
The response must be favorable, 
prompt and generous. 

The $35,000,000 should be 
given because of the direct and 
vital bearing which the work 
of the Association has in ac- 
complishing the purpose of the 
War. Napoleon said that in 
war morale is to other factors 
as three to one. Each day the 
warring countries spend over 
$130,000,000 to supply the ma- 
terial factors and forces. ‘This 
budget calls for devoting less 
than one-third that sum among 
over one-half of the soldiers of 
the war, and this not+in one 
day, but in nine months. This 
work ministers not only to the 
physical comfort of the men 
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der arms but also to their in- 
‘ectual and spiritual nature 
other words, 


to their 
ale. 
aith in the desirability and 
cticability of securing this 
d of $35,000,000 grows, as 
| as the burning desire and 
quiet determination to work 
‘ich all our power to get it, 
‘hen each one lets his mind 
| heart dwell on some one 
ing man who is to receive 
benefits thus made possible 
y the associated gifts and sac- 
ifices of rich and poor. Let 
im think of that member of 
is own family, or that rela- 
friend, or neighbor, or 
it member of the same so- 
ciety or business or profession. 
Then let him picture the mo- 
notony, the hardships, the moral 
and physical dangers to be ex- 
perienced. Let him remind 
himself of reasons and _ issues 
which have sent forth his friend 
or associate or neighbor at the 
nation’s call. Above all; let 
hin’ remember vividly the man’s 
devotion even unto death. As 
he thus lets memory and imag- 
ination play, does he not come 
to the conclusion that the very 
least he can do is to do all in 
his power toward providing the 
$35,000,000 needed ? 

Some tasks can wait; not this 
one. The coming autumn, win- 
ter, and spring months will be 
the most critical period of the 
War for most of the armies and 
for the prisoners of war, owing 
to the prolonged strain (as it 
ha. been for so many millions 


of the men) and owing to con- 
ditions of economic exhaustion, 
social unrest, and depression of 
spirit which obtain in parts of 
the war zones. This work, 
therefore, takes an added sig- 
nificance, and it becomes us to 
do quickly and with prodigal 
hand what we do. 

The national campaign for 
the raising of this thirty-five 
million dollar fund will be car- 
ried on from November 11 to 
19. Plans for the organization 
and promotion of this campaign 
now occupy the attention of 
every Association member, 
worker, and the great multitude 
of friends outside the Associa- 
tion ranks who are placing their 
time and interest at the disposal 
of the campaign representatives. 
Many large gifts, a multitude 
of gifts of substantial amounts, 
and a vast number of smaller 
gifts will be necessary if the 
fund is raised. A maximum of 
co-operation in service and in 


~ financial sacrifice is called for 


from every reader of these 
lines. Put yourself back of this 
great movement in your own 
community. Give and give 
largely for the sake of the men 
who are training, fighting— 
and, as the call comes, are dy- 
ing—for us. Checks may be 
made payable to Cleveland 
H. Dodge, Treasurer, 124 
East 28th Street, 
New York City. 
They will be cred- 
ited on the quota 
of your own state. 
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All 


merchandise 
advertised 


The New York 
Tribune 


GUARANTEED 


It is the purpose to tell you the whys 
and wherefores of this guarantee in a 
series of page advertisements to ap- 
pear week by week in Printers’ Ink. 





Raising the Standard of Sles Let, 
ters by Careful Supervision 


A Description of the System as Operated by One Large® 


By H. N. Rasely 


Correspondence Supervisor, Norton C 
F an organization is to be 
looked up to throughout the 

world it is necessary that every 

contact that it has with the outside 
world must be the best possible. 

Would the head of an organization 

consent to have poor appearing, 

crudely constructed advertising 
stand over his name? Would he 
be willing to send out lifeless, 
shiftless, careless salesmen to 
represent him throughout the 
country? Then he dare not let 
letters which lack force, vitality, 
personality and character go out 
to represent him, because these 
creators of impressions do repre- 
sent him just as much as the 
salesman or the advertisement. 
The average letter writer is not 
to blame for his lack of knowl- 
edge of how to accomplish things 
by letter, for he has never been 
made to see just where letter 
writing fits in with the rest of the 
organization. It is not wholly the 
fault of the schools for schools 
that have given the teaching of 
business subjects any “attention 
have, for the most part, followed 
the needs of the business firms, in 
so far as they knew what the needs 
were. The fault rightfully lies at 
the door of the organization itself. 

It does not sense its own needs 

and lacks standards of require- 

ment for work of this kind. A 

changed attitude on the part of 

those who stand at the head of 
organizations will bring about the 
desired changes in our methods of 
training. 
The 


closest be- 


co-operation 
tween the dictating and transcrib- 
ing forces is absolutely essential 
to the success of any such under- 
taking as correspondence super- 
vision. 

This work as we have carried 


Portion of address recently made be- 
fore the Better Business Correspondencé 
Convention, at Worcester, Mass. 
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(Grinding Wheels), Worcester, Mass. 


it on for upwards of three years 
has three sides: 
The dictator 
The transcriber 
The training class 
letter writers. 

A new dictator to us means one 
who previously has not had any 
connection with Norton letters. 
It is easier, 1 have found, to 
work with a raw beginner than 
one who has had experience else- 
where, as we know experience of 
this kind to-day. The experienced 
man too often is tied to habits 
wrongly formed, which it is 
necessary that he get rid of be- 
fore he can write the virile letters 
that we want now. 

Our new dictators are given a 
course of training in which they 
are taught the use of the dictat- 
ing machine. All details of how 
our correspondence system is 
operated inside are made clear to 
them, and they are then given 
some idea of what it means to 
write the right kind of letters. 
All instructions of this nature 
come from the correspondence 
supervision department. Two 
manuals form the backbone of 
this instruction work. One we 
call the “Manual of Instructions 
for Norton Dictators.” This text 
book deals wholly with routine 
matters touching the dictator’s 
work. He is told how to prepare 
his work for delivery to the tran- 
scribing department, in what man- 
ner it will be returned to him, 
how to have corrections made 
when necessary, and how his let- 
ters should be signed. All other 
details connected with this part 
of his work are systematized and 
smoothed out for him. This prac- 
tice does away with the amount 
of waste effort which would be 
present were each allowed to fol- 
low a system of his own making. 

It minimizes the time necessary 


for 
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to handle all these details. Some 
such book would in a short while 
pay for itself in any organization 
that employs a number of dic- 
tators and typists. 

The second instruction book is 
called the “Correspondence Man- 
ual,” and this deals with the prin- 
ciples that are necessary to write 
what we consider the right kind 
of letters. This is plentifully illus- 
trated with examples taken from 
our own letters. The new dicta- 
tor is then given a set of sixteen 
letters to which he is required to 
dictate answers and these are lat- 
er written, criticised and reviewed 
in company with him. If he is 
capable of taking on the regular 
work of a correspondent his name 
is later added to the list of ac- 
credited dictators and his work 
is regularly supervised. Until we 
are sure that he can and will 
write the kind of letters that will 
truly represent us, his letters are 
not allowed to leave the mailing 
room until they have been ap- 
proved by the correspondence 
supervision department. 


FITS THE MAN TO THE JOB 


This careful cultivation work 
at this stage does three things: 
It more quickly develops the fel- 
low who would ultimately work 
out his own salvation after more 
or less experimenting; it helps to 
bring out the one who might 
never have arrived of his own 
volition, and it makes it possible 
to weed out those who are not 
fitted fof correspondence work 
without running the risk of hav- 
ing them do any damage during 
their trial period. To allow un- 
tried men to experiment on your 
customers is most too costly a 
way for them to get their ex- 
perience. 

The work of each man is fol- 
lowed by means of a record, 
which is kept on cards. By these 
records it is possible to see 
whether the dictators are show- 
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ing improvement, falling back, or 
merely going along in the rut. 

Just take the tabulation below. It 
represents the work of a new man 
over a period of several months. 

By putting pressure on these 
points wherein he was weak he 
was able to make the improvement 
shown for March and April. 

In supervising the work of our 
dictators we use a slip, and you 
might be interested to know that 
in the time we have been at this 
work we have used over 6000 of 
these slips. As each slip repre- 
sents about three suggestions, it 
means that we have made over 
18,000 written criticisms in that 
time. This is in addition to the 
many verbal suggestions that have 
been made and the many con- 
ferences which we have had with 
the individual dictators. 

Now the simplest thing in the 
world to do is to criticise people. 
One man told me that I had just 
the kind of a job which he had 
always wished for. To be paid 
for criticising people was, in his 
mind, the best kind of a job 
imaginable. 

There are two kinds of criti- 
cism, constructive and destruc- 
tive. We never make a criticism 
unless a suggestion of improve- 
ment can be offered, and if we 
cannot give the suggestion we re- 
frain from making the criticism. 
When a ccriticism would hinge 
merely on a matter of opinion 
the dictator is given the benefit 
of the doubt. It is not our at- 
tempt to have all letters that 
leave the organization sound as if 
they were written by one man, it 
being our aim to preserve the in- 
dividuality of each one and to 
direct that individuality along 
lines which will best serve our 
interests. 

Just what letters are considered 
in this supervision work is a 
question I have often been asked. 
My answer is, all letters. Those 
to customers, dealers, salesmen, 





Letters 


SE.) | ey 


Criti- 
¢isms 
106 


Per 
Cent. 
13.4 
15.4 
3: 
2. 


Per 
Cent. 
48.8 
59.7 
20.0 


Re. 
written 
29 


23 
11 
7 


89 
62 
43 


5 
8 
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Why Philadelphia Offers 
Greater Selling Opportunities 


to 
Merchants and Manufacturers 


OW is the time for every merchant to be alert, to forge 
ahead, to build up permanent business. 


Here in Philadelphia—the Workshop of the World—every 
indication points to record business in retail lines, due to the 
fact that more than 58,000 business places (of which about 
8,000 are manufacturing plants) employing about 700,000 
male and 300,000 female workers, are running to full ca- 
pacity. 

Add to this the metropolitan area of Philadelphia, includ- 
ing the great new industries created by the needs of the 
United States Government along tidewater, such as the great 
ship-building yards which have been located at Camden, Ches- 
ter, Gloucester, Bristol, Cornwalls, etc. Then the large mu- 
nition factories at Eddystone and Essington; the big powder 
works at Wilmington, Pennsgrove and surrounding towns; 
the big steel mills,at Wilmington, Newcastle and Claymont ; 
the oil and gasoline plants at Marcus Hook, Point Breeze 
and other points. 


These workers and their families are housed in approxi- 
mately 375,000 separate dwellings in the city of Philadelphia. 
The net paid daily average 2c circulation of The Philadel- 
phia Bulletin for the six months from April 1st to September 
30, 1917 (as per report to U. S. Post Office Department) 
was 363,115 copies a day. 


There is in Philadelphia territory an immense outlet for 
advertised commodities among these families, who are enjoy- 
ing the highest scale of wages in years. 

Housekeeping needs alone run into a tremendous volume 
of sales, while food, raiment and other necessities required 
by this vast army create a market that is third in the 
United States. 


The Philadelphia Bulletin is the one dominant newspaper 
through which to reach these consumers. 
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FIRST IN 
ROTOGRAVURE 


HE NEW YORK TIMES, the first American 

newspaper to make use of the rotogravure 

process, issues a twelve- to sixteen-page section 
with its Sunday edition presenting the world news 
in photographs reproduced by the perfected roto- 
gravure process. Every detail of the picture is 
brought out in a beautiful clear impression and in 
soft, sepia tones. 


Superb results are obtained by this process, through 
the etching of illustrations on a copper cylinder. It 
is the highest development of newspaper printing. 
The superiority extends to the advertisements, which 


are given such distinction that they cannot escape the 
reader’s eye. 


The Rotogravure Section of The New York Times enters the 
homes of more than 400,000 purchasers every Sunday. The 
arrival of the section is looked forward to with eager anticipa- 
tion in thousands upon thousands of intelligent and well-to-do 
families throughout the nation. Its advertising value, especially 
for articles of women’s wear, fine furniture and objects of art, 
is not surpassed. 


Since September 9, 1917, the Magazine Section of the Sunday 
edition of The New York Times has also been printed by the 
rotogravure process. The improvement in this attractive, high- 
class feature of The Times is marked. 


The Mid-Week Pictorial of The New York Times, issued Thurs- 
day, is printed in rotogravure. In this weekly publication, the 
story of the war from day to day and of important current events 
is told in pictures notable for their faithful reproduction of details. 


In ten months of 1917 The New York Times published 10,233,444 
agate lines of advertising, 861,524 lines more than. in the cor- 
responding period in 1916, 2,359,024 lines more than in the 
corresponding period in 1915—a greater volume and a greater 
gain Help and Situation Wanted advertisements alone excepted, 
than any other New York newspaper. 
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branches and those to depart- 
ments inside the office and shop. 
Every effort should be one’s best 
effort. To be careless in one re- 
spect tends to the development of 
the habit of carelessness, and this 
is true of dictating as well as of 
any other work. Wrong infor- 
mation, statements that are not 
clear, bad spirit in a letter, all 
these are in danger of causing 
mistakes or creating ill feeling, 
inside the organization as well as 
outside. In many cases this does 
not stop with the one who re- 
ceives and reads the letter, but is 
passed on to the next one. 

The other day I took up a point 
in a letter that was intended for 
a salesman. The dictator said 
something to the effect that, “Oh! 
That letter is only going to a 
salesman. It is not necessary to 
be so careful.” The house, to my 
mind, should always show its best 
side to its salesmen. It should 
really act as the leader to its out- 
side sales force, for much of 
what the salesman accomplishes 
may depend upon the example 


which is held before him by the 
house. 
Probably the biggest question 


which comes up in connection 
with letters to agents and dealers 
is, “They have been buying from 
us for years and ought to know 
our business pretty well.” Yet 
the fact that they do not is shown 
by our having to employ men 
who do nothing except write to 
customers about their incomplete 
orders, and a great portion of 
those orders come from these 
same agents who are supposed to 
know all about our business. I 
can tell you of a case where it 
took from early December to the 
latter part of January to get from 
an agent information complete 
enough to enable us to enter his 
order intelligently, and yet he had 
been doing business with us for 
years. 

In correspondence supervision 
work, all manner of fellows will 
be met. A few illustrations will 
give a more comprehensive idea 
of the different types. A sales- 
man knew of a customer whose 
wants were few but who was 
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badly in need of material. He 
wrote in simply to ask us not to 
overlook the order, and this is the 
way the reply started. How do 
you think it would affect the sales- 
man’s production to receive such 
letters as this? 

“We hope you will not lose any 


- sleep worrying about this partic- 


ular customer, as we feel that 
your energy could be devoted to 
better purpose in looking after 
some of our really good cus- 
tomers.” 

One correspondent had written 
to a customer asking for further 
information and a reply was not 
forthcoming. He tried it again 
with the same result and _ the 
third time, losing his patience, he 
finished the letter, which was 
short, sharp and curt, with these 
words: “Either give us the in- 
formation or cancel the order.” 
When talking this over with him 
I remarked that the customer 
probably would cancel the order. 
His retort was, “Let him cancel 
it if he wants to.” Let me just 
tell you of the changed attitude 
of a man of this stamp after a 
year’s time. The following is 
quoted from a small dealer who 
was afraid we did not care for 
his business. 

“Probably you will consider this 
as criticising your methods, and 
probably the Company’s 
business or our business does not 
mean much to you, but the 
Company’s business to us, even 
in wheels, is appreciated.” 

Here is this man’s reply who 
only a year before told me we 
were too big to bother with the 
small fellows: 

“You may be sure that your 
orders and those of the 
Company are fully appreciated by 
us, as we fully realize that the 
bulk of our business will con- 
tinue to depend on the steady or- 
ders of the smaller concern.” 


SHORTER LETTERS THAT HELP ALL 
CONCERNED 


The wordy individual is prob- 
ably one of the hardest types with 
which the supervisor has to deal. 
He wastes his own time in dic- 
tating, he wastes the girl’s time 
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in writing and, worse, he wastes 
the time of the customer in wad- 
ing through a mass of excessive 
verbiage. Does this make any 
difference to your readers, your 
purchasing agents? Twice during 
the past six months I have gone 
out into the field and interviewed 
different types of buyers in 
search of suggestions from them 
as to how we could make our let- 
ters better fit their needs. One 
purchasing agent of a nationally 
known concern told me that the 
letters of one firm particularly 
caused him mental agony. He 
stated that every time he saw the 
letterhead he looked for some- 
thing to cover it up with, for he 
simply had to let it lie until he 
had time to dig through it and 
make a study of it. Here is an 
example of that kind of a letter. 
Notice how the dictator spins out 
what he is trying to drive at and 
how in the revision the same 
thing is said without sacrificing 
anything to clearness or courtesy. 


Dictated 

You refer to the 10 wheels, 10x 
1 15/16 x 8”, 24 combination L on this 
order and state that they should be 
countersunk both sides 7 x %”. Ac 
cording to our records, freight ship- 
ment was made on June 23 and as the 
customer has not informed us _ that 
they could not use the wheels, we 
naturally assumed that they had been 
put into service some time ago. 

There is, of course, nothing we can 
do now unless the customer has put 
the wheels one side because they can- 
not be used. If it should be found 
necessary to return these, to have them 
countersunk on the other side, please 
let us know. 

106 words. 
Revision 

The 10 wheels 10 x 115/16 x 8”, 
24 combination L on this order, which 
you wish countersunk on both sides, 
were shipped June 23. 

If the customer has not used these 
as yet, they can be returned and we 
will gladly have them countersunk on 
the other side. Please let us know 
what action will be taken. 

53 words. 


After making a criticism of 
this sort on one occasion the dic- 
tator remarked that life was too 
short to worry over such small 
things. Life was too short for 
him to get out of the rut, too 
short to more than cut his efforts 
in half and at the same time make 
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a better impression on the mind 
of his reader, too short to save 
the time of the transcriber and 
the one who read the letter. Yet 
he knew all about concise letter 
writing, but to know the prin- 
ciples and then to know how to 
apply them are two different 
questions. 

To put personality into a letter 
is understood by many to mean 
filling the letter with personal 
business, while many people if 
told to write a strong letter 
would interpret strength to mean 
invectives rather than effective- 
ness. Individuality in a letter, in 
some people’s minds, means the 
injection into the letter of some- 
thing funny. One dictator asked 
me one day if I didn’t think it a 
good plan to put individuality in- 
to a letter. I told him yes, by all 
means. He tried it. Later he 
brought me three pages of single 
spaced typewritten matter and all 
through it he had tried to convey 
his information in a funny vein. 

Another important arm of the 
Correspondence Supervision ser- 
vice is a bulletin devoted to the 
interests of correspondence work. 
We occasionally issue such bulle- 
tins and find that the material for 
them collects faster than we can 
find time to write the bulletins. 
These bulletins have been sent to 
all our dictators in the office, in 
the field and in our branches, and 
we know that they have been read 
and understood from the many 
letters and favorable comments 
which have been received in re- 
gard to them. 

What are the results of Cor- 
respondence Supervision? The 
rewording of tactless statements 
may save an account which would 
pay the whole cost of mainte- 
nance. It helps to make the cus- 
tomer feel that the inside repre- 
sentative is as much a thinking 
being as the outside representa- 
tive. It builds good will, a firm’s 
most precious asset. 

The training of the new dic- 
tator and the new typist enables 
them more quickly to realize max- 
imum production. Improved habits 
of dictation means a saving of 
time on the part of the dictator 
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ALADDIN’S LAMP 
NO MORE WONDERFUL 
THAN BEMIS’S 


WHEN Bemis, of Standard Oil, perfected his lamp 
for China, he produced a magic fortune beside 
which Aladdin’s lamp shines dimly. 


You may not have in your line one of these magic 
things around which stories are made. Bemis 
had to work and dig, and get under, and study, 
before he got the lamp that justified the oil men’s 
faith in China. So you must study and work, 
and dig, and get under Asia, whether the return 
is magic, or merely commercially profitable. 


ASIA 


the official organ of the American Asiatic Associa- 
tion, is published, among other things, to give 
American business an insight into the work to be 
done in developing the enormous markets of the 
great Eastern Empires. Its broad purpose is to 
bring about a big and intimately friendly rela- 
tionship with the East politically, economically, 
socially, and in sentiment. The longer you study 
and prepare, the surer your success when your 
product is big enough for two markets, or when 
the one market you now enjoy is over-ridden 
with after-the-war competition. 


Write for a sample copy of ASIA: See 
what, and who are behind it 


AMERICAN ASIATIC ASSOCIATION 
627 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 
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and also on the part of the oper- 
ator. Ability to think at the time 
of dictation instead of after the 
letter is written saves much time 
that is ordinarily spent in making 
corrections and revisions. This 
is considerable in a large organ- 
ization. 

A little tabulation 
this out more clearly. This tab- 
ulation is a comparison of the 
number of letters rewritten by 
our transcribing department dur- 
ing July, 1916, with those rewrit- 
ten during April, 1917. During 
April we were recovering from 
the loss of anumber of our phono- 
graph operators, due to promo- 
tions and other reasons. 


will bring 


Written... 
Re written. 


Letters 
Total 
Per 


Per Ce 
Fault ~g ‘ie. 
Per Cent 8 


Salesmen appreciate the effort. 
They regard this work as an at- 
tempt to make their own efforts 
more effective and they have sent 
many valuable suggestions and 
tips to the supervision depart- 
ment. 

Another result is the greater 
satisfaction on the part of the 
dictators and transcribers them- 
selves. The dictator takes pride 
in work which formerly was 
somewhat more or less of a drudge 
to him. The transcriber is hap- 
pier because she can turn out a 
larger amount and a better qual- 
ity of work and knows: that her 
effort is appreciated. That these 
things are true I have had con- 
siderable evidence of, for men 
and women have voluntarily 
come to me and made these state- 
ments. 


Crisco Patent in Court 


On the ground that the atent unde 
which “Crisco,” the widely advertised 
food product manubectered by the 
Procter & Gamble Company, of Cincin- 
nati, is produced, contained nothing 
novel at the time of its issue, the 
United States’ District Court for the 
Southern District of New York has held 
that the patent is virtually worthless. 

The case in which the question was 


decided was one brought by the Proc- 
ter & Gamble Company against the Ber- 
lin Mills Company, manufacturer of 4 
food product known as ‘Kream Krisp.” 
alleging infringement of the “Criscc 
patent. The products, it appears froin 
the court’s review of the facts in the 
case, are similar in a general way, an] 
contain similar ingredients, although i 
different proportions. However, on the 
showing made by the complainant, ani 
the facts ve I out at the trial in 
connection with the research which d 
veloped “Crisco,’? the court held that 
the Burchenal patent, secured by an 
employee of the company and assigned 
to the company, showed no new inve: 
tion, but merely carried to a ee! 
conclusion certain work done by E. 
Kayser, who was employed by the te 
pany for a time, a whose process, 
seems, was subsequently taken over b; 
the defendant company. 

The decision is based on a technical 
analysis of the products whose compo- 
sition was in controversy, both as to 
the materials entering into them and 
the quality of the product in finished 
form. No question regarding the trad 
names of the two products was involved 
The really significant part of the case 
lies in the fact that under this decision 
the Procter & Gamble Company has no 
exclusive right to the manufacture of 
lard substitutes similar to “‘Crisco.”? An 
appeal to higher courts is probable, how 
ever, in order to secure a final adju 
dication of the matter. 


Quick Returns 


THe AMERICAN Topacco CoMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
New York, Nov. 2, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ INk: 

Five minutes ago I opened your No 
vember Ist issue, and on page 76 ] 
noticed the letter of Mr. Malcolm, of 
the American Express Company, to you 
asking for information about advertis 
ing media in the Far East. 

Four minutes ago I had Mr. Malcolm 
on the telephone, offering my services 
as adviser. 

Three minutes ago I was still ex 
plaining my several years’ residence in 
the Orient, which gained for me the val 
uable dope which Mr. Malcolm desired 

Two minutes ago Mr. Malcolm stated 
without fear of successful contradic 
tion, that Printers’ Ink surely ‘had 
brought him quick returns and here’s a 
letter written to you about the whole 
matter, and all in five minutes—no 
more, no less! Ain’t nature wonderful? 

M. P. BANNING. 


Hal Fink, New York 
“Herald’s” Ad Manager 


Hal Fink, for the = two years ad- 


vertising manager of the New York 
Evening Mail, is the new advertising 
manager of ‘the New York Herald 
Mr. Fink was business manager of the 
Duluth (Minn.) News-Tribune before 
coming to New York. 
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No more advertising can be accepted for the spring, 1918, 
issue of Nugent’s Directory (out Jan. Ist). With all 
former records shattered, we have been obliged to close 


our forms six weeks earlier than usual—we thank you. 


THE ALLEN-NUGENT CoO. 
1182 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Publishers also of 


NUGENT’S—The -Garment Weekly 
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Every effort put forth in selling 
the trade can be intensified by vig- 
orous advertising to create consumer 
demand. Until the consumer is famil- 
iar with the manufacturer’s accessory 
the dealer is unable to sell the product. 


Poster Advertising is the one medium 


that helps the dealer in the district where 


the accessories are on sale. 

Your appeal strikes the motorist wherever 

he travels — Boulevards — City Streets and 

Country Towns, everywhere. 

If you are interested in marketing accessories 

at the Automobile Shows we have something 
No 


fof vital importance to present to you. 
bligation— simply request information 




















N the above advertisement, now appearing in 

leading magazines, the military motif has been 
introduced dramatically in a legitimate manner. 

The Cromwell Pattern illustrated, has won much 
favor by its simple, yet beautiful lines. 


Sold by leading dealers 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN, 
The World's Largest Makers of Sterling and Silver Plate 
—————————————— eee een] 














The Small Ad that Commands 
the Eye 


some Recent Feats in Advertisement Display that Impress One Judge 
as Being Unusually Good 


By Robert R. Updegraff 


“7D like to do some advertis- 
ing, but these days a man has 
) use full pages or double spreads 

) have his advertisement seen at 
ill. The little fellow has no 
chance any more,” said a man to 
me the other day. 

Whereupon I reached into my 
desk drawer and pulled out a 
folder labeled, “Small, but Good,” 
and proceeded to show this gen- 
tleman that he was mistaken, and 
that it was possible to prepare 
small advertisements that would 
be seen. 

When I had finished, my friend 
remarked ;: “That demonstration is 
too good to keep filed away in 
that folder. You ought to put 
them on record in Printers’ INK.” 

In the hope that the demonstra- 
tion may be of interest to others 
who are struggling to make a 
big impression with a_ small 
amount of money, or else are 
holding back from advertising be- 
cause they feel, with the gentle- 
man quoted above, “that the 
little fellow has no chance any 
more,” I am setting down a few 
random thoughts on the subject, 
illustrated by a few random il- 
lustrations from the folder men- 
tioned. There is nothing really 
wonderful about the advertise- 
ments reproduced on the pages 
following; there are many more 
that would average as good to be 
found in the magazines and the 
newspapers. But there are also 
many that are decidedly below 
this average, in both attraction 
power and copy, for some of 
these little advertisements are 
rather unusual from a copy stand- 
point. The reductions are just 
one-half scale, except in the case 
of the row of four advertise- 
ments, they being reduced from 
fifty-six agate lines, single column. 


The advertisement (page 58) . 
2 


with the outline of the tree, head- 
ed, “Do your children,” is one of a 
series which has been running for 
some time in the New York news- 
papers, each advertisement differ- 
ent, and all equally suggestive of 
the nursery and landscape garden- 
ing business which they advertise. 
It has been almost impossible to 
glance at the newspaper page on 
which these little advertisements 
have appeared without taking a 
close look at the design and read- 
ing at least part of the copy. 
Some of them achieved more real 
prominence on the page than 
quarter and half-page advertise- 
ments with which they were com- 
peting. 


TYPEWRITER TYPE GETS ATTENTION 


The advertisement of Werner 
& Werner directly below the tree 
advertisement gained display, and 
remarkable display, at that, by the 
simple use of a little block of 
white space, setting the copy in 
typewriter type, and using out- 
line lettering for the firm name. 
It drew the eye instantly, though 
it was competing. with much 
larger and more commanding ad- 
vertisements. The use of type- 
writer type nearly always draws 
attention. John Wanamaker has 
used single-column advertisements 
in the magazines on several oc- 
casions to announce a new cata- 
logue setting the entire advertise- 
ment in typewriter type, even to 
the heading and firm name. The- 
atrical advertisements are also set 
in typewriter type occasionally, 
with the result that a very small 
advertisement will get more dis- 
play and a more general reading 
than a much larger advertisement 
next to it that is set in large, 
readable type. 

The Revillon Fréres advertise- 
ment is a good example of what 
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can be done in gaining display by 
the use of a little drawn border. 
This border, with different copy, 
is used occasionally in the New 
York papers with striking ef- 
fectiveness. It sings right out 
from the page. 

The hand-drawn advertisement 
of the Society of Arts & Crafts 
is from a paper of ultra-exclusive 





t 
else's lawn to play 
fecause yours is not 
shady enough” Are you 
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Christmas Gifts with 
Individuality and. 
Distinction 

At Moderate Prices 
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small size than it would have had 
it been double the size, on accoun: 
of the fact that the lines were 


short and the whole messag 
could be absorbed with two o 
three “jumps” of the eye. I; 
would be hard to find a better bal 
anced small advertisement, to my 
way of thinking. 

“Reduce your indebtedness t: 


A fr'e 


Ara Dg Wilson's clients are 

ay proninent vesiness men whe 
aay to their friends “You cannet 
put yourself im better hangs” 


DR. W. R. WILSON 


Tel. Oxford s100-R 2 Park Sq 

















BUNS 


Have you ever tried our Bune? 








Tuesday we advertise them for 
cents per dos. 

Remember next Thursday an@ Fri- 
day are Hot Cri There 
t® @ satisfaction in paying for Qual- 





Decency and fairness f 
and quality combined { 
with common sense 

prices have given this 
Man-and-Boy Clothing 

Store its high stand- 


ing in St. Louis send that 


QUALITY CORNER 
A us 





Reduce your indebted- | 
ness to the world and || 


$10 


right here to us. 
know it will do good. 


THE BABIES’ HOSPITAL 


Lexington Are. at 66th 8t 


| ISTODDARD 


Fancy Baker & Caterer 


296 ESSEX ST., 




















You 








{ Separate Muffs 


to Match Costumes 











or Coats 
Ready for Delivery 


ORawillon 





















NINE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS THAT REFUSED TO BE OVERLOOKED, 


POSTUM 


Over 3000 firms are getting from 19% 

e Yo more daylight by treating the 
ceilings and walls of their plants with 
Rice’s Gloss Mill White. 





instead of Sietite Thread dhe mean ens 
ores coffee helps SSeohaies die pa coteom eit do 
do thousands to ee Ry a 
Fifth Ave. at 53d St. sleep nights this new booklet 
enlees “THERE'S A REASON stomnvars RICKS 
2 ERE RNR aa 


THE ORIGINAL - THERE IS MO SUBSTITUTE 


™N SPITE OF 


THEIR SMALL SIZE 


circulation, and it has the effect 
of being much larger than it really 
is. In attraction power it is really 
equal to two columns seven inches 
deep, instead of three and one- 
half inches single column. In- 
deed, I am not sure that it did 
not get a larger reading in the 





the world and send that $10 right 
here to us. You know it will do 
good,” is the message of the lit- 
tle advertisement of The Babies’ 
Hospital in the center of the 
group. It absolutely dominated 
a page crowded with other ad- 
vertisements. To have displayed 
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The Remarkable Growth of 


The Pittsburgh Post 


is shown by the fact that it is now 


Second in Daily Circulation 
Second in Sunday Circulation 


There Are Five Sunday Newspapers in Pittsburgh 
and Four Years Ago THE POST Occupied 
Fifth Place in Quantity of Circulation 


This great record is the result of furnishing to the people of 
Pittsburgh, 7 days a week, a better newspaper than they were 
accustomed to, a newspaper alert and reliable, enterprising and 
decent, accurate and comprehensive, honest and interesting. No 
expense or effort is spared in making every issue of this newspaper 
better. 

Its editorial policy exemplifies the highest regard for the welfare 
and best interests of the community, state and nation. 

Its wire news service includes the full daily and Sunday reports 
of The Associated Press, International News Service and Chicago 
Tribune. 

THE PITTSBURGH POST shares with The Chicago Tribune and 
receives over private leased wire all special cable and domestic news 
received by the latter, exclusive of that furnished by the regular 
press associations. - 

The slogan of THE PITTSBURGH POST is “MOST NEWS,” and 
above all its columns, both news and advertising, ARE CLEAN, 

THE PITTSBURGH POST is fit for the home—fit for the office, and 
is the kind of a paper the people of this great, prosperous, active 
community want and put their faith in. 





Between April 1st and October 1st, 1917—as shown by 
the sworn statements made to the Post-office Department, 
THE PITTSBURGH DAILY POST gained over 14,000 
new readers—this without the aid of any contest or pro- 
motion scheme—solely upon its merits as a newspaper. 





If you are in any manner interested in the 
‘‘Workshop of the World’’ you need 


THE PITTSBURGH POST 
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CENSORED 


WING to a strict censorship the NEW YORK EVEN- 
ING TELEGRAM bars from its advertising columns 
all proprietary medicine advertising making apparently 

untrue or exaggerated claims—medical testimonials or photos 
of those cured or relieved—any preparation so advertised as 
to conceal its proprietary character and lead one to believe 
it a simple chemical or vegetable drug purchasable in small 
quantities at any drug store—advertising without classification 
to be confused with news matter—copy containing scare cuts 
—offensive copy either in text or illustration—blind readers 
set in news type—and all other advertising that may cause 
loss of readers’ confidence in reputable advertising and 
honorable business. 


Your Advertising Is Judged 
By the Company It Keeps 


Because of the above elimination process the NEW YORK 
EVENING TELEGRAM accepts less proprietary medicine 
advertising than any other New York evening newspaper of 
large circulation. 





CONE, LORENZEN & WOODMAN 


Publisher’s Representatives 


New York Chicago Kansas City Detroit Atlanta 
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it, even in three or four times 
its space, would not have given it 
equal prominence, unless much the 
same form had been used. 

The Postum advertisement 
stuck out on the page like the 
proverbial “sore thumb” and 
flashed its message before the 
reader quite knew he was read- 
ing it. Considerable of a feat 
for a 2x2 advertisement on a big 
newspaper page! 

The dentist’s advertisement at 
the head of the third row strikes 
me as being remarkable in sev- 
eral ways. In the first place, it 
was clipped from a daily paper 
circulating among the elite. It 
took nerve for a dentist to boldly 
advertise in a paper like this one, 
for its readers are the exclusive 
of exclusives and are not given to 
patronizing advertising dentists or 
doctors. But so well did Dr. 
Wilson handle his message that 
the advertisement did not seem 
in the least out of place in this 
medium. The copy, under the 


heading, “Who’s your Dentist?” 


is simple, dignified, and to the 
point: “Among Dr. Wilson’s 
clients are many prominent busi- 
ness men who say to their friends 
‘You cannot put yourself in bet- 
ter hands.’” The use of a hand- 
written heading made this tiny 
advertisement stand fight out, and 
in addition gave the advertise- 
ment, to my mind, a little profes- 
sional touch and made it look a 
little less “advertisy” than would 
the same question set in type. 

The remarkable thing about the 
Bun advertisement below that of 
the dentist is that the single word, 
“Buns” attracted attention to it, 
and then the reader made the dis- 
covery that this baker boldly 
printed his recipe for buns. Noth- 
ing he could have said, if he had 
used a full page, would have car- 
ried the impression of purity and 
wholesomeness more effectively 
than this frank disclosure of his 
recipe. He knew he was safe in 
printing it, evidently, for he goes 
on to ask, “Can you make them 
for the price we sell them for, 
15 cents per dozen?” The baker 
told me that it sold buns. 

For a small advertisement the 
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Rice advertisement in the lower 
right-hand corner gets a big mes- 
sage across most effectively, and 
the advertisement certainly “stuck 
out” on the newspaper page. 

Turning to the group of mag- 
azine advertisements (page 62), 
we find a remarkably varied as- 
sortment, getting their messages 
across in various ways. 

The little two-column adver- 
tisement of the subscription de- 
partment of the Crowell Publish- 
ing Company achieved display in 
the same way that the dentist’s 
advertisement did: through the 
use of a hand-written heading, 
or in this case, “siding.” There 
is nothing especially remarkable 
about it, excepting that it was the 
first and last thing one saw in 
glancing at the page it appeared 
on in the magazine, which result 
is one that we advertisers are all 
striving to approach! 

The Florence Hat Shop adver- 
tisement is from a society maga- 
zine, and not only did it fit the 
publication, but it “stuck out” on 
the page most strikingly! 

The Stanley advertisement to 
the left of it is remarkably com- 
plete, showing as it does a garage 
door with a man about to open 
it, a detail drawing to illustrate 
the fact that the wind cannot slam 
the door closed, and a brief mes- 
sage about Stanley garage hard- 
ware. 


THAT CATCHES THE EYE 


Sally Cross greets you in an 
oval on the bias, perhaps one of 
the most successful forms to at- 
tract the eye. The advertisement 
contains considerable copy for a 
two-inch space, but owing to the 
form and set-up of the adver- 
tisement it does not look unduly 
crowded. 

The Babcock advertisement 
seems to me to be a wonderful 
example of getting “atmosphere” 
into a small advertisement. Of 
course, this piece of copy would 
be ever so much more effective 
in full-page size, but even in 
miniature it is very effective. 
Some of the softness and delicacy 
of the design are lost in the re- 
production. 
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Who would believe it possible 
to print a mail-order bird house 
catalogue in forty-two lines single 
column? Yet that is just about 
what Mr. Dodson does. Five 
models of homes for feathered 


The Purity Cross advertise- 
ment, showing the can of creamed 
chicken, is an excellent example 
of how the package may be 
thrown up large in a small adver- 
tisement and still leave room for 
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NTRODUCE Woman's Home Compan- 
ion, THe Amentcan Macazine and 
Every Weex and earn as much as that 
or even more each month this summer 
It pays. 
Chief of Subscriphon Stag, Desh 51, 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING conepanry 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 














A GROUP OF SMALL MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENTS THAT BELIE THE STATEMENT THAT 
THE LITTLE AD NO LONGER HAS A CHANCE 


a heading and sufficient copy, and 
a sizeable trade-mark. Incident- 
ally, the wording of the heading 
is worthy of a large advertise- 
ment, though it was prominent on 
the page even in its small size. 


creatures and a sparrow trap, all 
illustrated, with prices and de- 
scriptions, besides a_ sufficiently 
long description of his free bird 
book, his name and address, and 
the statement that “Mr. Dodson 
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Is Your Label 
in Their Suits? 


Every year more men are turning to ready-to- 
wear clothes, because ready-to-wear clothes are 
getting better every year. 


And there never was a better opportunity for manu- 
facturers of men’s good clothing because there never 
has been a time when men took such big chances 
in buying unbranded, unknown clothes without any 
reputation or responsibility back of them. 


Tell the members of the Y. M. C. A. about the 
merits of your particular make of clothes. They num- 
ber over 700,000—young men, business men, pro- 


fessional men—men who can afford and want good 
clothes. They read Association Men, the official 
organ of this “greatest men’s club in the world.” 


A page advertisement in Association Men will give 
your campaign a-‘running start. It measures 7x10 
inches—an excellent size for distinctive display. The 
rate is 40 cents a line, $168 a page. 


You will be telling your story to men who need 
your goods instead of paying for waste circulation 
Every reader is a prospect. 


ASSCLIATION 
MEN 


A. P. OPDYKE JAMES I. PECK 
Advertising Manager Eastern Representative 


124 East 28th Street, New York 


a annual 
HARLEY L. WARD 
19 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 
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A Clear Track Ahead— 
or Switched ona Siding? 


When peace times and readjustment 
come, ‘‘the right of way”’ will belong to 
standardized, adverlised goods. For, 
as prices decline at the end of the war, 
the dealer will be more and more chary 
of tying up funds in merchandise whose 
value is unstable or steadily decreasing. 


His experience and his judgment will 
emphasize the truth that his only safety 
in profits lies in stocking standardized 
merchandise for which a market has 
been made with consumers. 


Manufacturers with foresight are 
managing their affairs to meet this .is- 
sue. To such we are prepared to present 
some interesting data regarding our 
methods and our highly organized mer- 
chandising and advertising service. 


Mallory, Mitchell & Faust 


(Inc.) 
Advertising and Merchandising Counsel 


Security Building - - Chicago, II. 
‘Established 1904 
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is a Director in the Illinois Audu- 
yon Society,” all go to make this 
me of the most complete little 
advertisements that one would 
find in a month’s magazines. 

The Danersk decorative fur- 
liture advertisement is a little 
rem, the white furniture against 
he black background being an 
nspiration. Part of this effect— 
the sharpness of the contrast—is 
lost in the reproduction. Its at- 
traction power on the page was 
-emarkable. 

The little log-cabin picture il- 
lustrating the Jim Pond Camps 
reached right out of a solid page 


Point your pencils 

weithh this—the Stewart 

Jumor Its cobalt alloy y sel cu 
(0 a 


The Fitting 1s in the Knitting 
ARSON 
HONED HOSE 


ferent style of small advertise- 
ment. It is neither pleasing nor 
artistic, but it is, nevertheless, ef- 
fective in many ways, due almost 
entirely, it seems to me, to the 
happy selection of the heading di- 
rectly under the book, “That’s a 
Good Idea!” Without that head- 
ing the advertisement would sink 
of its own weight; with it, the 
rest of the copy begins to have a 
chance—even to the coupon! This 
advertisement illustrates very 
forcibly the fact that it is often 
something more subtle than strik- 
ing pictures or large patches of 
white space or mechanical tricks 


To every clerk 
a pencil 


which steals none of his time and 
weds you hea maxima 
ut” for whittling 
Blaisdell P Paper Pencil nd thy 
cost 15 to 33 than 
pencils. fan tar the po She’s The 
meat Money Cow 


She makes use of every 
of feed. = — is the rie schest 
of all ble in butter fat 
lids. oj is and 
vigorous—will thrive in any 


Cattle,” proves | these things. 

postal will do 
=w's antnrestngandinatrective 
The American Jersey Cattle Chub 
_ 328 West Zird Street New York City 











FOUR FIFTY-SIX-LINE ADVERTISEMENTS THAT COMMAND ATTENTION FAR OUT OF PRO- 
PORTION TO THEIR SIZE 


of camp and recreation advertise- 
ments and grabbed your attention 
just as though it were in the mid- 
dle of a blank page—and per- 
haps a little more effectively, for 
I notice that this little 134x134 ad- 
vertisement loses about half of its 
effectiveness when taken out of its 
setting in the magazine page. 

The advertisement of the Hotel 
Puritan just below is another 
134x1% piece of copy that not 
only says a good deal but com- 
mands attention out of all pro- 
portion to its size as it appears -on 
the magazine page, and yet does 
it with dignity. The little picture 
of the hotel, the figure of the 
Puritan, and the tiny drawn bor- 
ler all help to convey the atmos- 
phere of refinement connected 
with this exclusive Boston apart- 
ment hotel. 

The ‘advertisement of Horn 
filing books, in the lower right- 
hand corner is an entirely dif- 


that gets attention for an adver- 
tisement. 

If we jump to larger spaces— 
huge 56-line spaces—we find that 
we can make them very effective 
if we give the matter sufficient 
time and thought and do a little 
experimenting with white space 
and display lines and pictures. 
The four 56-line advertisements 
reproduced above are particularly 
good examples of what can be done 
with such small space. The oval 
“Point your pencils” seems to me 
to be nearly 100 per cent perfect. 
The pencil advertisement right 
next to it fairly yelled at you 
from the big page it appeared on, 
and yet there is nothing “yelling” 
about the advertisement itself. 

Without pretending to be any 
connoisseur of this kind of hu- 
man display, I say unblushingly 
that I believe the 56-line Burson 
advertisement shows women’s 
hosiery most effectively! The 
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name and the key thought stand 
out almost as effectively as the 
display itself. 

The Burson advertisement, like 
many other small advertisements, 
would undoubtedly increase its 
effectiveness proportionately if en- 
larged to full-page size. Which 
brings out another very signifi- 
cant point: one of the best tests 
of any advertisement is: Will 
it reduce well? If it will reduce 
without losing much in propor- 
tion, in attractiveness, in balance, 
and in the way its message sings 
out, it is pretty sure to be a well- 
built advertisement. It is sur- 
prising to find how many large 
advertisements will not stand this 
reduction test. ; 

This article is not written in 
any sense as an argument for small 
advertisements versus large ones. 
Why use a tablespoon to shovel 
away a mountain if you can pos- 
sibly hire a steam shovel? But, 
on the other hand, why hang off 
and refuse to dig at all in the 
Mountain of Sales and Profits 
and Public Good Will just because 
you don’t happen to own a steam 
shovel or have not the means to 
hire a big one? . The little ad- 
vertisements used to _ illustrate 
this article are proof enough that 
small space can be made effective; 
can, in fact, compete with larger 
advertisements for attention, if 
properly planned and prepared. 
The same amount of thought and 
care and experimenting that are 
put into the creation of a large 
advertisement will often produce 
remarkably successful small ad- 
vertisements, and they will often 
give the advertiser a start toward 
the rental price of a steam shovel. 
The important thing to look out 
for is not to forget that there is 
such a thing as a steam shovel and 
go ahead and marry the table- 
spoon! 


Joins Daniel Hayes Company 


Harry I. Wildenberg has been ap- 

ointed advertising manager of the 
Daniel Hayes Company, land merchant, 
of Rock Island, Ill. 
was advertising manager of the Riley- 
Shubert-Grossman Company, Chicago, 
and prior to that was with the Spiegel- 
May Stern Company, of that city, and 
the Larkin Company, of Buffalo. 


Until recently he 
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Hosiery Dealer Criticizes 
Manufacturers 


Criticism by dealers of the policy of 
hosiery manufacturers in weakening the 
muvee i and endeavoring to discour- 
age re van is reported by Men’s 
Wear York. The new plan is also 
criticized whereby prices are not to be 
fixed at the time of placing the order, 
but when the goods are shipped. 

Referring to a recent announcement 
of a leading hosiery manufacturer, the 
dealer is quoted as saying: 

“The business of this particular 
house has been built up solely on the 
basis of its liberal policy in guaran- 
teeing its goods. By adopting that pol- 
icy it has helped to create what prac- 
tically amounted to a new American 
industry, and a markedly successful 
one. A_ weakening of its guarantee 
now strikes me as poor business policy, 
likely to injure its standing, both with 
the dealer and the consumer. 

“If this guarantee plan had _ been 
excessively expensive in the past, there 
might be some excuse for modifying 
it now. But my own experience with 
the line is that I have never called for 
replacement of more than 7 per cent 
of my orders, and I think that is higher 
than the average. That does not mean 
that the manufacturer lost 7 per cent, 
for he did not make refunds in cash, 
but in merchandise, so that the actual 
cost to him was probably not as much 
as 5 per cent.” 

With reference to the new method of 
billing, whereby merchandise will be 
billed at the prices in effect at date of 
shipment, irrespective of order date, tlie 
dealer says: 

“Reorders form a large percentage of 
the business of every retailer in such 
staple articles as hosiery. How can a 
merchant tell a customer that he does 
not know what price he will have to 
ask for a duplicate order of the same 
kind of hose the customer has always 
bought? The customer would certainly 
refuse to place an order on any such 
basis. The fair way to treat such a 
situation would be for the manufac- 
turer to stand any loss that may be oc- 
casioned by advancing costs of pro- 
duction between the time of accepting 
the order and delivery. That loss 
would not be considerable, for the man- 
ufacturers buy their materials far in 
advance, and carry stocks, so that cost 
increases would not be sudden, but 
could be foreseen months in advance.” 


Joins New Orleans “Item” 


Charles W. Townsley, recently with 
the Vulcan Steel Products Company 
and the New York Tribune, has joined 
the advertising department of the New 
Orleans Item. 


Toronto Agency Changes Name 


The Gagnier Advertising Service, To- 
ronto, has been changed in name to the 
Consolidated Advertising Agency. There 
will be no change of ownership or per- 
sonnel. 
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BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND, 


the The Billion Dollar City 


=“ | THE AMERICAN 


Its Foremost Newspaper 
— 144 Years Old 


“a The Oldest Paper In the United States 
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ith Among America’s busiest cities is Baltimore. $150,000,000 
nen of new capital has been invested in industries. 
ing Industrial Baltimore has been growing at the rate of 
= $6,000,000 a month, with a great increase in population, 
og Since 1904 Baltimore has spent $144,000,000 in new buildings. 
nt, It has erected within ten years 20,000 new homes for the 
“nt wage-earner at a cost of $30,000,000. 

ch - ° e ‘ 
; : Baltimore’s annual wholesale business is $250,000,000. 

0 _ 

Be Its business operations aggregate $1,000,000,000, with 
the manufactures leading. 

of Its working population averages higher wages per capita 
“7 than that of any other city in the United States, with one exception. 
4 Its people are earning more. The bank deposits for 1916 
te were $183,853,302, with $100,033,551 additional in the savings banks. 
ily The Exponents of this Greater Baltimore are The 
a BALTIMORE DAILY AMERICAN, The SUNDAY AMERICAN 
=f and The STAR—a family group of newspapers that cover the field. 
ne THE AMERICAN dates from 1773 and is noteworthy in 
SS Baltimore for its CIRCULATION, CHARACTER and INFLUENCE; 
4 The STAR is BALTIMORE'S fastest growing evening paper and the 
ast favorite of women readers; and The SUNDAY AMERICAN enters 
3 virtually every home in Baltimore and the suburbs. 
' Circulation: The Baltimore American (morning)...... 92,381 
) The Sunday American...............4.. 96,063 
“d ee | eer rere 53,903 
“ Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
VERREE & CONKLIN, C. GEO. KROGNESS, 

1e Eastern Representatives, Western Representative, 
a, Brunswick Building Marquette Building, 
a New York Chicago 
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Shoestring s 
and Airplanes 


EVER stop to consider the textile in- 
dustry’s part in the war? Uniform 
cloth, underwear, socks, hats, sweaters, 
gloves, puttees, overcoating, tents, 
blankets, bedding, flags, gun cotton, 
powder bags, shell cloth, airplane 
wings, balloons, waterproof coverings, 
ribbons, rope, bandages, absorbent 
cotton, etc., etc. No wonder textile 
mills are BUSY. It’s a good time for 
you who sell to textile mills 
to get busy, too. 


Textile World Journal 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Greenville, S. C. 
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Will the War Suspend Packaging 
of Foodsr 


No Especial Danger of Radical Action—Conditions Here Different from 
Those in Canada 


Special Washington Correspondence. 
UDGING from opinions in 
some well-informed quarters, 

there seems to be little likelihood 

that the United States Govern- 
ment will attempt to follow the 
example of the Canadian Food 

Controller with respect to the pro- 

hibition of the packaging of cereal 

products in units of less than 
twenty pounds, as reported in 

Printers’ INK last week, That 

is to say, no decision as to the 

policy of the U. S. Food Adminis- 
tration on this issue had been 
reached up to Monday, Novem- 

ber 5. 

This particular proposal, like 
most others relating to the pack- 
aging of food products, comes 
under the jurisdiction of the Food 
Administration’s Division of Dis- 
tribution of which Theodore F. 
Whitmarsh is head. 

Conservatively inventoried, there 
are several rather potent influences 
at work in behalf of a continu- 
ance of old habits on, the part of 
American manufacturers of break- 
fast foods and other cereal prod- 
ucts. Most important of these~-is 
the circumstance that the produc- 
ers of packaged cereals, etc., have 
been among the most active of all 
production and distributing in- 
terests in volunteering for any 
service that the Food Administra- 
tion might ask. One of the gen- 
eral executives of the Food Ad- 
ministration stated to a PRINTERS’ 
INK representative on Saturday 
that the cereal manufacturers have 
shown such a fine spirit of co- 
operation and accorded such un- 
grudging support to the Govern- 
ment in all its moves for food 
conservation and the elimination 
of waste that the officials were 
extremely loath to press them with 
respect to the curtailment of pack- 
aging, even though such packag- 
ing be considered economically 
wrong. 


Right here you have the crux 
of the situation,—a feeling preva- 
lent to a very considerable ex- 
tent in the Food Administration 
that packaging is a non-essential 
service that is placing unwarranted 
expense upon the consumer. Of 
course, not even the most ardent 
“reformers” of packaging prac- 
tice make any plea that the issue 
of food conservation is involved 
in this particular proposition. Ob- 
viously the packaging of food 
does not induce or encourage any 
loss or waste of food. On the 
contrary, theoretically, use of the 
package should cause a saving in 
retail stores as compared with the 
wastefulness of the open bin, and 
a saving in homes over food stor- 
age in bulk, subject to the pilfer- 
ing of servants, the raids by mice 
and the nibbling of junior mem- 
bers of the household. 

What the opponents of cereal 
packaging do plead, however, is 
that the saving on the cost 
of the container and upon the 
operation of packaging, and pos- 
sibly also on the cost of freight 
transportation, cartage, etc., ought 
to cheapen the cereals involved. 
They have on the tongue, this 
contingent of Food Administra- 
tion objectors, all the familiar 
patter to the effect that America 
has the most wasteful and most 
costly distributive system in the 
world. Hence they like to flirt 
with the idea of the abolishment 
of packages, although whether or 
not their determination would hold 
when it came actually to signing 
a death warrant is quite another 
matter. 

That the strongest voice in the 
Food Administration councils on 
this issue is that of Mr. Whit- 
marsh is an advantage for the 
manufacturers, because through 
his connection with the firm of 
Francis H. Leggett & Company 
of New York, and in his capacity 
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of president of the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Mr. Whitmarsh has opportunity 
to bring to bear on the problem 
the accurate inside knowledge of 
a merchandiser who appreciates 
the advantages of the American 
packaging system. In expressions 
previously given to Printers’ INK 
with reference to other food spe- 
cialties, he has shown a very con- 
servative attitude with respect to 
overturning established usage. 

It is a fair guess that, in its 
decision with respect to pack- 
aging, the U. S. Food Ad- 
ministration will scarcely adopt 
the arbitrary method followed 
in Canada. The American plan, 
when any such disturbance of 
production or selling routine is 
contemplated, is to call manufac- 
turers into conference and attempt 
to arrive at an amicable under- 
standing—perhaps a compromise 
that will disturb trade conditions 
as little as possible. As for pack- 
aged foods, the officials at Wash- 
ington have a very lively appre- 
ciation of one equation that seems 
to have been overlooked by the 
Canadian Food Controller, name- 
ly, the sanitary consideration and 
the preservation of the flavor of 
cereals that might suffer serious 
loss on this score if exposed in 
open boxes or barrels. 


Texas Farm Paper Opens 
Branch Office 


Southland Farmer, published at Hous- 
ton, Texas, has opened a branch office 
at Dallas with T. M. Darlington, 

resident of the company in charge. 
The advertising in the future will be 
handled from Dallas. 


Greenfield Joins Omara & 


Ormsbee 


a; Greenfield has joined the Chica- 
go Sod of Omara & Ormsbee, special 
newspaper representatives. He was 
formerly manager of the automobile ad- 
vertising department of the Milwaukee 
Journal. 


Joins “Dry Goods Economist” 


Robt. E. Jones, formerly connected 
with the display department of Gimbel 
Brothers, New York, has become asso- 
ciated with the clatter display service 
of the Dry Goods Economist. 
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Those Famous “Joke Towns” 


New York, Oct. 30, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Here is something that has been on 
my mind and perhaps some of your 
readers can enlighten me. 

It is said (probably without truth) 
that the Ford company welcomes each 
new joke though each joke may be a 
slam on the flivver. How about the 
joke towns which we have heard about 
for fifty years or more? Here is a list 
of the joke towns which you will find 
referred to (until you are weary) on 
the stage, in newspapet and magazine 
writing, and by speakers: Kalamazoo, 
Kankakee, Keokuk, Kewanee, Oshkosh, 
Hoboken, Hackensack, Pensacola, Oska- 
loosa, Paducah, Yonkers. 

Take Oshkosh. Now, that is not a 
bad city at all. I have been there, and 
it is a neighborly town, with pleasant 
streets, and altogether quite livable. 
What is your opinion—have all the 
jokes benefited Oshkosh or not? 

I have never been to Kankakee, but 
I can imagine myself rolling through 
the town and being full of curiosity on 
getting a look at this widely bruited 
place. Is that the kind of interest which 
is valuable for Kankakee? I do not 
know, and I am keen to know. 

Every slam is a boost, but has every 
joke been a boost for these towns? 

A joke moves of its own momentum 
after it has once become an accepted 
form of pleasantry. Kalamazoo may be- 
come an attractive, thriving town, and 
yet the hoary old joke rolls on regard- 
iess. 

If it is good advertising, we should 
not, I presume, do anything about it; 
but supposing it is not good advertising, 
what can we do about it, and what can 
the various joke towns do about it? 

O:'R; 2. 


Clarence N. Cook With Chap- 
pelow Agency 


Clarence N. Cook has joined the pro- 
motion department of | og Chappelow 
Advertising Company, Louis. He 
was formerly a cone eg manager of 
the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, 
and before that had been associated 
with daily newspapers in various other 
cities. 


C. B. Morse with Cleveland 
Printers 


C. B. Morse, formerly advertising 
manager of the Ingersoll-Rand Com- 
pany, New York, and more recently as- 
sociated with the Bartlett-Orr Press, of 
the same city, has been appointed vice- 
president of the Artcraft Company, of 
Cleveland. 


Change in Greater Vitagraph 


The Greater Vitagraph Company, 
New York, has combined its advertisin 
and publicity departments with Paul N 
Lazarus, heretofore advertising director, 
in charge of both departments. 
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CIRCULATION 
GROWTH 


RAPID NATURAL CONSISTENT CONCENTRATED 


THE DETROIT NEWS 


Daily and Sunday 


(Sunday issue formerly News Tribune) 


Five Years’ Circulation Growth 


Following are given the net paid average circulations of The Detroit News, week 


days and Sundays, as sworn to and furnished the United States Government each 


October from 1913 to 1917 inclusive: 


Statement Rendered the Government as of WEEK DAY SUNDAY 


October Ist, 1913 109,452 
October Ist, 1914 156,983 115,855 
October Ist, 1915 173,893 132,799 
October Ist, 1916 193,515 173,246 
October 1st, 1917 221,183 174,547 


The Detroit News recently moved into its new home—said by 
visitors in a position to know, to be the finest newspaper plant 
in the world. You are cordially invited to visit and inspect this 
plant whenever you can visit Detroit. 





Records Broken in Advertising 
Liberty Bonds 


Figures for the Second Federal Reserve District 


HE publicity department of 

the Liberty Loan Committee 
of the Second Federal Reserve 
District, which comprises all of 
New York State, twelve counties 
in northern New Jersey and Fair- 
field county, Conn., has been en- 
gaged the past few days in figur- 
ing out just how much Liberty 
Bond advertising was done in the 
district during the month the cam- 
paign was on. An examination 
of the reports of the several ex- 
ecutive officers shows that all ad- 
vertising records have been bro- 
ken. The records in this district 
are a fairly accurate gauge of 
others. 

During the four weeks devoted 
to the sale of bonds, twenty-six 
morning and evening newspapers 
in New York City carried 279,164 
columns, or about 300 pages of 
Liberty Loan advertising. One 
paper alone printed 60,000 lines, 
representing an expenditure of be- 
tween $32,000 and $33,000. H.H. 
Charles, of the National Adver- 
tising Advisory Board, reported 
that 236 up-the-State papers have 
contributed space for advertise- 
ments sent out by the committee. 
The estimated value of all the 
newspaper and periodical advertis- 
ing appearing in the Second Dis- 
trict was about $350,000. 

Eighty thousand square feet of 
sign space was contributed in 
Greater New York. There were 
120 different displays, six being 
what are termed “spectacular,” or 
electric bulb signs; twenty-five il- 
luminated bulletins and the re- 
mainder ordinary painted signs. 
At. the usual rates charged for 
this kind of advertising the space 
used represented an expenditure 
of $250,000. This amount does 
not include the big Metropolitan 
Life tower or the Hamburg- 
American pier signs. 

The poster advertising attracted 
much attention. Throughout the 
country 10,000 twenty-four sheet 


poster stands carried the Libert; 
Loan message. Of this number 
2,244 were in New York State, 
New York City’s quota being 550. 
The cost of this advertising in 
the second district was about 
$6,000. In addition seventeen 
banners, representing an_ ex- 
penditure of $150 each, were em 
ployed; also special posters on 
ferry boats, monuments, Brook- 
lyn Bridge, the Custom House, 
er. 


VAST AMOUNT DIRECT ADVERTISING 
MATTER 


The amount of printed matter 
sent out by the department was 
enormous, as may be seen from 
the following items: 5,431,000 ap- 
plication blanks ; 2,551,007 posters; 
6,000,000 copies of the folder 
“All About Liberty Bonds,”. 3,000,- 
000 subscribers’ buttons; 7,000,- 
000 stickers; 2,000,000 pay enve- 
lope inserts; 5,500,000 post cards; 
2,500,000 copies of circulars is- 
sued by the Treasury department ; 
1,200,000 folders, printed in seven 
foreign languages, and 300,000 
placards. The placards alone 
weighed 15 tons. Of the posters 
the most popular were the one 
presenting a picture of President 
Wilson, and a quotation from his 
war message, of which 235,000 
were distributed, and the “Ring 
It Again” poster, of which 243,- 
000 were sent out. 

The copy division furnished 
copy to 2,237 people, the number 
of copies of advertisements is- 
sued being 5,885, and the number 
of cuts for illustrations 1,443, 
The news bureau furnished news, 
editorial and special matter to 
1,500 newspapers and periodicals. 
One of the most popular features 
was a daily and a weekly “boiler 
plate” page sent to 480 weeklies 
and small dailies. In twenty-six 
daily papers in New York City 
alone 2505.65 columns of Liberty 
Loan matter were printed. 
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ATTACKING THE POINT OF 
LEAST RESISTANCE 


The fundamental guiding prin- 
ciple in all military history, from 
the time when strategy an 
tactics were first developed into 
sciences, until this, The Great 
ar, has been to attack the 
enemy at his weakest point; to 
break through with superior 
force at the place where, at that 
particular moment, the usual 
stubborn resistance could not 


be offered. 


Thereisa close analogy between 
the battles of nations and those 
of the business world. Just as 
a concentrated, well sustained 
effort at the vulnerable point 
may mean victory, while the 
futility oj f the same effort spread 
over the entire battle- front is 
evident; so a vigorous sales 
campaign, intelligently directed 
to the market’ yielding the 
best returns, will conquer 
competition. 


In no commercial field at the 
present time can so much 

accomplished, with so little 
effort, as in the iron, steel, 
foundry, machinery and metal- 


working industry,—the market 
covered by The Iron Age. 


War orders placed by the 
United States and our Allies 
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during the past three years, just 
now reaching a high peak, have 
created unprecedented activity 
and expansion. Production is 
limited only by manufacturing 
facilities, labor, and adequate 
supp ies of raw material. Buy- 
ing is accordingly the one big 
problem —— the ex- 
ecutive in this field. 


Here is the point of least re- 
sistance. These executives are 
searching the country over for 
equipment and manufacturing 
material. It is to The Iron 
Age, affording them the great- 
est range of selection, that they 
turn to discover new sources 


of supply. 


That is why there are now 
1668 advertisers regularly 
represented. 


To any executive wishing to 
exert his greatest sales pressure 
in this rich market, we will 
gladly send, upon request, a 
copy of the second edition of 
“The Buying Units of The 
Iron Age, Illustrated.” It 
shows photographs of subscrib- 
ing plants, listing buying ex- 
ecutives, indicates purchasing 
power, etc. Write for it. 


THE IRON AGE 


(Member Audit Bureau of Circulations) 
239 West 30th St., New York 
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Trained Business Men Are Greatly 
‘Needed Now 


Chink How Much Greater the Need Will Be When the War Is Over! 


Never were such op- 
portunities open to the 
business man who knows 
the fundamentals of busi- 
ness. 

Never did a man have 
such a chance selfishly 
and unselfishly to serve 
his Country, his depen- 
dents and himself. 

Never before in the 
history of the world has 
such an opportunity ex- 
isted for any man to bring 
out the best that is in him 
by self-training. 

You men who head big busi- 
nesses, need further training to 
help you carry the additional 
burdens—you men who head 
departments need a keener in- 
sight into business fundamentals 
to qualify you for the chairs of 
those ahead. 

You younger men, whose feet 
are still on the lower rungs of 
the ladder, need quick, intensi- 
fied business training for the 
Executives’ places now await- 
ing you. 

Are you going to do your 
bit by qualifying as a_ better 
leader—or are you going to let 
“the other fellow” lead? 


THE CONCENTRATED EXPERI- 
ENCE OF THOUSANDS OF 
SUCCESSFUL MEN 


You men who realize the 
value of accurate facts—of gain- 


ing information of modern busi- 
ness based on the actual] 
experience of thousands of suc- 
cessful men the world over—to 
you is offered the opportunity 
of aiding your Country in the 
hour of her greatest need—and 
aiding yourself in the same 
process. 


You can make yourself men- 
tally fit to be an executive and 
guide those businesses which are 
the Nation’s very sinews. The 


call for trained business execu- 
tives is most urgent. 
answer the call? 


Will you 


Acquiring the true funda- 
mentals of business is absolutely 
essential for real business suc- 
cess. Upon the degree of train- 
ing depends the measure of 
SUCCESS. 

Trained men will win this 
war. 

The man who follows the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Course is as important a link as 
the man who goes to a soldiers’ 
training camp to learn to be an 
officer. He increases his earning 
capacity by becoming a better 
leader. He develops his busi- 
ness mind and becomes a better 
executive—a better man. 


The Modern Business Course 
and Service directs your mind 
and energy along the sound lines 
that lead to certain success. It 
gives you, in easily readable, 
convenient and compact form, 
for absorption in your leisure 
time, the practical working ex- 
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perience of thousands of suc- 
cessful business men. 


HOW OTHER MEN HAVE 
SUCCEEDED 


Daily there filter into head- 
quarters many intensely human 
stories, showing what our Mod- 
ern Business Course and Service 
has done and is doing for its 
subscribers. 


One day you hear of a bril- 
liant lad of twenty-two, in a big 
New York bank, rising to a 
$9,500 job and giving credit to 
the Institute for his success. 

The next day a factory man- 
ager writes that the Course has 
just helped him save his firm 
$7,000 a year and that “a fair 
slice” of this went to increase 
his salary. 

Still another day a man in a 
Western concern tells how he 
saved the firm $37,000 a year 
by one suggestion and what hap- 
pened to his salary. These are 
only typical cases. 


THE KIND OF MEN ENROLLED 


Presidents of big corporations 
are enrolled for this Course and 
Service along with ambitious 
young men in their employ. 

Among the 60,000 subscribers 
are such men as A. T. Hardin, 
Vice-President of the New 
York Central Lines; E. R. 
Behrend, President of the Ham- 
mermill Paper Co.; N. A. 
Hawkins, Manager of Sales, 
Ford Motor Co.; William C. 
D’Arcy, President of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the 
World; Melville W. Mix, 
President of the Dodge Mfg. 
Co. 
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And scores of others equally 
prominent. 

Business and educational au- 
thority of the highest standing 
are represented in the Advis- 
sory Council of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


In this Advisory Council are 
Frank A. Vanderlip, President 
of the National City Bank of 
New York; Judge E. H. Gary, 
head of the United States Steel 
Corporation; John Hays Ham- 
mond, the eminent engineer; 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statis- 
tician and economist; and Jo- 
seph French Johnson, Dean 
of the New York University 
School of Commerce. 


GET FURTHER INFORMATION 


Learn how your mental and 
financial business growth can 
be assured. 

A careful reading of our 
112-page book, “Forging Ahead 
in Business,” sent you free, will 
repay you many times over. 
Every man with either a busi- 
ness or a career to guide to big- 
ger, surer success, should read 
this book. Simply fill out and 
send the coupon below. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
4 Astor Place, New York City 


Send me “FORGING AHEAD IN 
BUSINESS”—Free. 


(Print here) 
Business Address 


Business Pesition 
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AS USUAL! 
THE 


New Yor: WORLD 


LEADS, 


Occupying its Impregnable Position as _ the 
PREMIER ADVERTISING MEDIUM 
OF THE AMERICAN METROPOLIS 





The official figures of the Statistical Bureau of the New 
York Evening Post show the WORLD every month as 
the newspaper carrying the greatest amount of advertising. 





Here are the totals for the month of October, 
1917: 


World, . 1,337,110 lines 
Times, . . 1,254,096 4 
American, . . 905,416 
Herald, . . . 678,857 
Tribune, . . 440,205 
Dun, ; 398,810 





The WORLD habitually heads the list when an adver- 


tising campaign is inaugurated in New York. 





FIRST in CIRCULATION, 
FIRST in INFLUENCE, 
FIRST in the MIND of 
the SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISER 

















Macy-Victor-Mennen Clash Brings 
Out Lively Facts 


Price Maintenance Hearings Reveal Interesting Aspects of Campaigns 


TRIANGULAR debate on 

advertising and distributive 
methods, that developed into just 
about the liveliest brush ever, was 
the outstanding feature of the 
third of the series of resale price 
standardization hearings now in 
progress before the Federal 
Trade Commission at Washing- 
ton. This enlivening session oc- 
curred on October 31 and Novem- 
ber 1 

The participants in the three- 
cornered skirmish were H. C. 
Brown, assistant general manager 
of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, Camden, N. J., William 
A. McDermid, sales manager of 
the Gerhard Mennen Chemical 
Company, Newark, N. J., and 
Percy S. Straus, of R. H. Macy 
& Co., New York. 

In the cross-fire of questions 
between these leading pros and 
antis on the subject of price 
standardization, the three men 
who held the floor were aided and 
abetted by three members of the 
Federal Trade Commission who 
were supposedly sitting in judg- 
ment. In this respect, the current 
hearings at Washington differ 
markedly from most of the pre- 
vious hearings on the same sub- 
ject before the committees of 
Congress. Instead of an attitude 
of unbelievable ignorance, or 
prejudice or indifference, the de- 
fenders and opponents of uniform 
prices for trade-marked goods 
have encountered at the Trade 
Commission an atmosphere of 
keen, intelligent interest that has 
manifested itself in frequent in- 
quiries designed to lead witnesses 
to discuss in one way or another 
practically every phase of modern 
advertising and merchandising. 

Mr. Brown, fresh from the 
ordeal of a radical revision of 
Victor selling policy to square it 
with the recent Supreme Court 
decision, took the floor Wednes- 
day morning in what was to de- 


velop into a most spirited contro- 
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versy with the winner in the Su- 
preme Court contest. Prior to 
graduating to his present posi- 
tion, Mr. Brown was advertising 
manager of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, and at the 
outset of his remarks he ad- 
dressed himself in answer to cer- 
tain strictures which Trade Com- 
missioner Davies had, at an earlier 
session, placed upon advertising 
in general. The somewhat skep- 
tical commissioner had insinu- 
ated that advertising gave the 
Gillette Safety Razor Company a 
virtual monopoly in its field. 

To refute this, Mr. Brown 
spread upon the record letters 
and statistics from all the leading 
manufacturers of safety razors, 
showing that far from Gillette 
enjoying a monopoly, its annual 
production of 750,000 razors is 
overtopped by the Gem and sev- 
eral others. “Advertising,” said 
Mr. Brown, “is either an economic 
force or it isn’t. If it isn’t, it 
should be abolished.” Whereupon 
he proceeded to prove that adver- 
tising cannot put an article on 
the market ‘if it has not merit. 
Incident to the unfolding of this 
logic, he traced the development 
of the Victor company and em- 
phasized what even some adver- 
tising men have _ overlooked, 
namely that when the Victor en- 
tered the field it faced a com- 
petitor so strongly entrenched 
that most onlookers laughed at the 
attempt to edge in. 


SAYS PREDATORY PRICE-CUTTING IS 
NOT GENERAL 


Taking up the various ex- 
pedients that are now open to the 
national advertiser who desires to 
sustain resale prices, Mr. Brown 
reiterated that the Victor com- 
pany with all its resources has 
not sufficient capital to consign 
goods. As for the exclusive 
agency solution, he contrasted 
the Steinway piano system of ex- 
clusive agencies, say in the city 
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of Chicago, with the Victor plan 
of non-exclusive representation 
which gives some 175 outlets in 
the territory mentioned and urged 
that the latter policy was prefer- 
able if for no other reason than 
that it permits the consumer to 
supply his wants in his own home 
neighborhood, to shop at night, if 
need be, etc. 

Getting down to the subject of 
price-cutting, Mr. Brown rea- 
soned that Victor business has 
increased as it has because price- 
cutting is not general. He calcu- 
lated that, eliminating the chain 
stores, there are not in the 
United States, in all lines of 
trade, more than 100 predatory 
price cutters—that is, merchants 
who cut prices with ulterior 
motive. Incidentally, he made it 
clear that he, in company with 
other advertisers, would welcome 
an investigation by the Trade 
Commission as to the exact num- 
ber of price-cutters and, pre- 
sumably, as to their methods. 

The Victor executive made no 
secret, however, of the fact that 


in so far as this corporation is 


concerned, it is feared that the 
worst is yet to come in the matter 
of price cutting. He pointed out 
that the present open market on 
Victor goods is not known to 
everybody. That is to say, many 
retailers yet ‘believe that they 
have not the right to cut. If 
cutting by certain houses con- 
tinues, it is bound to become gen- 
eral. Louis Gimbel had told him 
that Gimbel Brothers, New York, 
could not afford to sit by and see 
prices cut in their immediate 
neighborhood. If price cutting 
does become general it will mean 
the end of the _ elaborately 
equipped exclusive Victor shops 
that have become a feature in 
most cities and, according to Mr. 
Brown, will result in the aban- 
donment of the notable special 
Victor departments in stores such 
as Wanamaker’s and the relegat- 
ing of Victor goods to the “base- 
ments” of the department stores. 

This witness centered his fire 
on a Macy advertisement in the 
New York Evening World of late 
October date, wherein 10-inch 75 


cent Victor records were offered 
at 37 cents, and 12-inch $1.25 rec- 
ords at 62 cents, and this drew 
into the fray Percy Straus, who 
was sitting near waiting his turn 
as a witness. Mr. Brown ven- 
tured the prediction that the ad- 
vertised records—the only identi- 
fied product among the six leaders 
employed in the page display— 
were old or obsolete records, and 
he further pointed out that the 
prices quoted were lower than 
the best wholesale price made by 
the Victor company to the trade. 
Mr. Brown charged that Macy 
has a special organization for ob- 
taining Victor goods surrepti- 
tiously from Victor dealers who 
are weak financially or tem- 
porarily embarrassed. Mr. Straus 
made denial. His firm had had 
a man on that errand but he was 
no longer on the job. 

When the Victor executive in 
the course of his remarks said 
that he did not believe that any 
national advertiser had yet been 
seriously hurt by price cutting 
and then quickly withdrew the re- 
mark with the explanation that 
he knew Mennen had been “hurt 
badly,” Mr. McDermid was on 
his feet in an instant with brass 
tacks information relative to the 
experiences of his firm and par- 
ticularly its uphill effort to break 
into the New York market with 
its newer products, the Mennen 
Shaving Cream and Kora-Konia, 
the new surgical dressing powder 


MENNEN’S DIFFICULTIES 


For five years, Mr. McDermid 
declared he has fought to get dis- 
tribution for Mennen’s Shaving 
Cream. .The very name “Men- 
nen” condemned it. Dealers, re- 
calling their experiences with 
Mennen Talcum Powder, declared 
that they would not lend them- 
selves to build up a trade only to 
have that trade slashed and 
slaughtered. The same situation 
obtains with respect to Kora- 
Konia. “We cannot get distri- 
bution in New York for love or 
money because of the curse of 
Mennen Talcum Powder,” de- 
clared the sales manager. He had 
tried it for two years. 
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The February Ladies’ World will offer exceptional 
opportunity to advertisers 


Because 


it will be the first in the new 680 line page size 


the first to sell at 15 cents a copy, $1.50 a year 


it will be the crispest, freshest, most individual of all 
the women’s magazines 


in all its features it will be so startlingly improved 
and enlarged over the past that old readers will 
devour it 


new readers will-do the same and for the same 
reasons 


it will have excess circulation over its guarantee 
and its rate (based on the 680 line page) is such as 
to make it by far the most economical medium in 


its field 
it will be a real “BUY” 


Page, $1,445; half page, $722.50; quarter, $425; less 
than quarter, $2.50 a line. Circulation guarantee 500,000 
average net paid. Forms close December tenth. 


THE McCLURE PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
THE Lapigs’ WorLD MeCuure’s MAGAZINE 
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When one of the Trade Com- 
missioners mentioned Liggett to 
Mr. McDermid, the sparks flew. 
He told how Liggett will order 
two or three gross of Kora-Konia 
in six months at the same time he 
is ordering the established Men- 
nen specialties in $2,500 lots, but 
predicted that just so sure as 
the new Mennen specialty was 
firmly established the Liggett or- 
ders would jump and the price 
cutting would commence. Mean- 
while he charged that salesmen 
in the Liggett stores are doing 
everything in their power to pre- 
vent the novelty gaining a foot- 
hold, even going so far as to tell 
customers that the article is no 
longer on the market or had 
proved a failure. When one of 
the Commissioners inquired if 
Mennen continued to supply so 
confirmed a price cutter, the sales 
manager replied, “You bet we do. 
We do not consider that it would 
be healthy not to.” This latter 
attitude is inspired, of course, by 
certain recent court decisions. At 
the same time Mr. McDermid 
made it plain that with 15 to 18 
per cent of the total Mennen out- 
put now sold at cut prices there 
has come about a new deal in 
quantity discounts—a sliding scale 
of three quantity discounts in- 
stead of the old-time plan whereby 
virtually all comers obtained a 
quantity price. 

Perhaps the most significant 
feature of the Brown-McDermid- 
Straus dialogue was the dis- 
closure it brought of radical 
changes in policy that are impend- 
ing or under way with reference 
to the distribution of nationally 
advertised goods. “We have seen 
the light,” was a remark which 
Assistant Manager Brown used 
a number of times in the course 
of his lengthy testimony, and 
usually it was expressive of some 
radical reversal of form. For 
example, when Straus attacked 
the system whereby Victor job- 
bers are allowed to sell also at 
retail, thereby gaining the advan- 
tage of an extra discount for 
retail distribution, Mr. Brown in- 
timated that he claimed no in- 
fallibility for their sales system. 
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Then again, the matter of the 
return of obsolete or unsalable 
goods came up, as it always does 
at a forum on price maintenance 
It was explained that the Victor 
company is now spending from 
$600,000 to $1,000,000 a year on 
an elaborate exchange system de- 
signed to take care of dealers 
on this score. But as though this 
were not enough Mr. Brown re- 
marked: “We have seen the light 
We invite a law that will compel 
us to take back goods.” 

Something of the same pro- 
gressive attitude was manifest 
with respect to the issue present- 
ed by the injustice of the presem 
parity of cash and credit prices. 
Macy & Co. have always con- 
tended that, selling for cash, they 
ought to be privileged to give 
their customers the benefit of the 
saving which is manifestly pos- 
sible over credit operations. Mr 
Straus dwelt upon this phase of 
the matter rather more extensive- 
ly than usual last week. Using 
a McCreery advertisement as a 
basis and figuring the interest 
rate on money at 6 per cent, he 
submitted figures showing in de- 
tail that the partial payment plan 
on Victor goods is equivalent to 
a reduction ranging from 3.8 per 
cent to 5.2 per cent from list. 


ADMITS, IN PART, MACY'S ARGUMEN1 


The point was acknowledged, in 
some degree, by Mr. Brown. He 
said that the Victor company 
would have long ago insisted that 
its dealers make a difference be- 
tween cash and credit prices were 
it not for the fact that the cor- 
poration’s powers were limited 
The firm felt that it has been 
under ban or at least under sus- 
picion and it was uncertain what 
the courts would allow in the 
matter of this sort of price stipu- 
lation. Then, too, unfortunately. 
many Victor dealers are poor 
bookkeepers. For example, Mr 
Brown admitted that many of the 
dealers insist on carrying their 
entire record stock at 100 cents 
on the dollar. However, he clear- 
ly intimated that something mus: 
be done to allow, in effect, a dis 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Direct Advertising 
is Direct Selling 


F YOU do follow-up work 

among dealers, if you pub- 
lish a house-organ, if you 
issue any kind of printed 
matter, we have something 
worth your while. 


We have an organization of 
salesmen. — advertising men 
who have planned, created 
and handled millions of dol- 
lars worth of profitable pub- 
licity. 

* The further details of our 
methods are available to 


those interested — without 
obligation. 


ARROW PRESS 


INCORPORATED 


Direct Advertising 
318-326 West 39th St., New York 


Telephones: Greeley $29, 330, 331 
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A New Patri 


This series of cartoons is based on drawing 
the Century Magazine. It appears in the st 
the other. 

This work is done with no criticism of |the 
Military Autocracy and the paralyzing resul 
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Gassed / 


drawings by Louis Raemaekers, published by 
in the street cars from one end of America to 


m of ithe German people at all, but only of The 
ing results of its inhumanity. 
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BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


B. F. AFFLECK, PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


“I read System and have done so for years be- 
cause it contains valuable information and con- 
structive suggestions.” 





NUMBER CXII in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 
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count for cash or place an inter- 
est charge on deferred payments. 

One thing which Mr. Straus 
did when he had his inning was 
to take the current copy of Cos- 
mopolitan and make capital out 
of the fact that in a very large 
majority of the advertisements no 
mention whatever is made of 
the price of the article adver- 
tised. This “exhibit” was sup- 
posed to support his contention 
that there is no connection be- 
tween price standardization and 
national advertising; that price 
standardization is in no sense es- 
sential to distribution and _ that 
what national advertisers buy 
space for is to popularize their 
names. 

Commissioner Murdock remark- 
ed that as an individual consumer 
an advertisement that carried the 
price always had a stronger ap- 
peal for him and he asked why 
the price is omitted in so many 
of the current advertisements. 
Mr. Straus contended that where 
the profit for the distributor is 
large prices will be mentioned in 
national advertising, but that 
where the profit is narrow the 
prices will not be mentioned. 

Mr. Brown, answering the Mur- 
dock inquiry, agreed that price 
advertising was “stronger,” but 
explained that just .now adver- 
tisers do not know where they 
are at when it comes to. naming 
or advertising prices. He said 
that national advertisers are not 
ashamed of their prices, but do 
not know where they stand in 
view of the attitude of the De- 
partment of Justice. His own 
company had found it necessary 
to withdraw some of its adver- 
tisements because of misgivings 
with respect to price announce- 
ments. 

As usual in his appearance be- 
fore official audiences at Wash- 
ington, the Macy executive de- 
voted considerable time to an at- 
tack upon the selling policy of 
the manufacturers of Whittall 
rugs. After registering the new 
charge that the makers of Anglo- 
Persian rugs will change retail 
representation if. retailers do not 
increase their orders, he harked 


back to his familiar criticism of 
the sales policy that permits one 
retailer in each city to advertise 
the exclusive sale at reduced 
prices of discontinued rug pat- 
terns. A Wanamaker sale of 
fire-damaged rugs was denounced 
as an expedient for unloading at 
cut prices a small number of dam- 
aged rugs and a large number of 
undamaged rugs. Charles E. 
Butler, vice-president of Bren- 
tano’s, gave the Trade Commis- 
sion an insight into the operations 
of price cutters in the book trade. 
showing that the cut price of $1.21 
means a loss of 3 cents on a book 
purchased at 90 cents, allowing 
28 per cent expense for selling 


Boys and Girls Aid in Food 
Production 


Recently Printers’ INK told of the ef. 
forts of big advertisers like the Brad- 
pon Age ay of Delavan, Wis., 

F. atrick & Co., of Duluth, to 
memes the number of sheep in this 
country, thereby increasing wool pro- 
duction. The idea is to loan money 
to boys on farms for the purchase of 
pag > The amount is to be repaid out 
of the sale of the wool. 

A similar offer to farm children, but 
broader in its application, was made 
early in the season by E. tT. Meredith. 
publisher of Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Ia. The boys and girls may 
borrow money to raise calves, pigs, 
chickens, or to grow farm and garden 
crops. Already some of these loans are 
being repaid by the young farmers who 
have sold their live stock at a profit. 
Many of them announce that they will 
reinvest the profits in a similar venture 
and thus still further increase the coun- 
try’s food supply another year. It is 
interesting to note that the patriotic 
note is dominant among the reasons 
ascribed by the boys and girls for 
wishing to become farmers on their 
own account. 

Last month a special drive was made 
in financing and organizing wheat clubs 
in northwest Oklahoma. The movement 
was organized in this state by John 
Swaim, — Club Leader, and was 
approved b y the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Two cars of seed wheat 
have been distributed among club mem- 
bers and Mr. Meredith has financed 
450 of these for funds sufficient to buy 
five bushels each. 


Joins Rebele Studios 


Edward W. Hemphill, who has bees 
manager of the art department of 
Frank Seaman, Inc., New York, has be 
come associated with the Rebele Studios 
of that city. 
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A Hint to 


the South 


One Section of the Country Can- 
not Thrive at the Expense of 
All of »the Rest—Southerners 
Led the Fight for Postal Zone 
System—Broad Vision is Neces- 
sary at This Time 


By John A. Sleicher 


Editor of Leslie’s 


(Reprinted by permission from Lesiie’s) 

NE of the most interesting 

recommendations coming be- 
fore the Southern Commercial 
Congress at its inspiring conven- 
tion in New York, was that of a 
million-dollar advertising cam- 
paign under the general head, 
“Success in the Sunny South.” 
This is exceedingly timely. No 
other section of the country offers 
such an opportunity to capital and 
to young men of energy and am- 
bition as the South. The rest of 
the country has not properly esti- 
mated the natural resources of the 
South, the fertility of its soil, the 
diversity of crops that may be 
raised in succession practically 
without interruption the entire 
year. Why has this rich and un- 
developed section been so slow to 
come to its own? May not its 
leaders in Congress have been 
partly responsible? Have their 
representative men been as broad- 
gauged, as far-visioned, as leaders 
should be? 

Take a single instance. <A 
Southern man of undoubted sin- 
cerity of purpose, Representative 
Claude Kitchin, of North Caro- 
lina, insisted on doing precisely 
what the Southern Commercial 
Congress doesn’t want to have 
done, i.e., the creating of new sec- 
tional lines by establishing a postal 
zone system which would prevent 
publications of national character, 
published in the great Eastern 
cities, from reaching remote sec- 
tions of the South as well as the 
far West. Mr. Kitchin threatened 
to defeat the whole war revenue 
bill if this provision were not re- 
tained, a provision which, should 
it go into effect next July, would 
he a death sentence upon a large 
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per cent of the national publica- 
tions of the country. And the 
provision was passed rather than 
hold up the revenue measure as a 
whole. 

This approval of the zone sys- 
tem is without justification or rea- 
son. In 1906 the Penrose-Over- 
street Joint Commission of Con- 
gress came out flatly against it. 
In 1912 a postal commission, com- 
posed of Supreme Court Justice 
Charles E. Hughes, President 
Lowell, of Harvard, and Presi- 
dent Wheeler, of the Chicago 
Chamber of Commerce, declared 
it to be “entirely impracticable to 
attempt to establish a system of 
zone rates for second-class mat- 
ter,” and referred to the fact that 
such a policy pursued in the 
earlier history of the Post Office 
“had been given up in favor of 
a uniform rate in view of the 
larger interests of the nation as 
a whole.” President Wilson, when 
the governor of New Jersey, op- 
posed the effort to increase the 
postal rate on advertising sections 
of magazines as a “direct tax,” 
the effect of which would be “to 
attack and embarrass the free 
processes of opinion.” Senator 
Smoot, of Utah, has said truly 
that the zone system will “penalize 
the people for having the temerity 
to live beyond a given radius, and 
it will cost more to send a mag- 
azine to Nebraska than it will to 
Siberia.” 

Great injustice was done to the 
magazines in the Congressional 
debate as to the cost of sending 
magazines through the mails. The 
postal deficit comes largely from 
rural free delivery, which enables 
the farmer to get the daily paper, 
but is of no particular value to 
the weekly or monthly publication. 
We have no objection to the rural 
free delivery, but do hold it to be 
unjust to charge the expense of 
maintaining it to the magazines. 
The Senate debate brought out a 
lack of knowledge of the publish- 
ing business that was amusing. 
For example, Senator Hardwick. 
of Georgia, in supporting the 
zone system with the approval, 
we regret to say, of another 
Southern man— Postmaster-Gen- 
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Advertisements That 
Talk Back 


in Dollars and Cents 


Fruit Farmers have enjoyed their greatest prosper~ 
ity during the past two years. ore fruit has been 
actually sold this season at higher prices than during 
any previous season. 


Apple prices, for instance, increased from 60c per 
bushel i in September 1915 to $1.50 in July 1917—an 


increase of 150% i in less than two years. 


Fruit Farmers have the money to buy. They 
have it now and they are planning for greater things 
next year. The advertisements they will read this 
fall and winter will talk back to the manufacturers 
in dollars and cents. 


The only national and the pre-eminent medium for 
advertisers to reach these sales prospects 13 


_ GREEN’S 
AAmerican 
FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 


The National Fruit Journal of America 


Guaranteed minimum circulation, 175,000 Monthly. $1.00 per agate line. 
‘orms close 20th of the month preceding month of issue. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER CO., Inc., 329 Plymouth Court, Chicago 


SAMUEL ADAMS, Fditor and Publisher 
CHARLES A. GREEN, Associate Editor 


Special Advertising Representatives 
NEW YORK—Barnhill & Henning ST. LOUIS—A. D. MCKINNEY 


23 East 26th Street 3rd Nat'l Bank Bldg, 
KANSAS CITY—Geo. F. Dillon MINNEAPOLIS—Roy R. Ring 
Republic Bldg. Palace Bldg. 


CHICAGO—Buchanan & Dempers, Marquette Bldg. 
Member Agricultural Publishers Asso. Applicant for membership A. B.C. 
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eral Burleson—declared that all 
the magazines needed to do was 
to saddle the additional expense 
on the advertisers. It must have 
been humiliating for the Georgia 
Senator to be told by Senator 
Hitchcock, of Nebraska, a pub- 
lisher of thirty years’ experience, 
that it was a “monumental de- 
lusion” to suppose advertising 
rates could be raised arbitrarily, 
that they could only be raised 
when an increase in quantity or 
quality of circulation justified it. 

We speak with greater freedom 
in criticising Southern Congress- 
men who would deal a mortal 
blow to national publications, 85 
per cent of whose circulation goes 
through the mails, because we 
have for years stood resolutely 
for a wider and more generous 
appreciation of the South. We 
are proud to have many thousands 
of readers who appreciate what 
we have done. We appeal to their 
sense of fairness when we point 
out that the zone system of postal 
rates would fasten upon them the 
same sort of sectionalism that has 
hitherto halted their progress. 
Senator Penrose, of Pennsylvania, 
ranking Republican member of 
the Senate Finance Committee, 
has announced that he will at the 
December session of Congress op- 
pose the zone tax on second-class 
matter. Mr. Penrose holds that 
if the one-cent-per-pound rate on 
newspapers and other publications 
is increased it should only be done 
after a scientific investigation by 
the Post Office Committee. It will 
be interesting to watch the vote 
of Southern members on this 
amendment. 

The growing South needs all 
the publicity it can get. It is 
standing in its own light when it 
advocates any measure that will 
restrict the freest distribution of 
national publications throughout 
its borders. The day of sectional- 
ism has passed. 





Agnew Goes to Cleveland 


W. L. Agnew, until recently director 
vf advertising and publicity for the 
Chalmers Motor Car Company, of De- 
troit, has been elected vice-president 
and general manager of the F. E. Stuy- 
vesant Motor Company, of Cleveland. 
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Photographic Week, May 5-11 


Plans are now being perfected for a 
nation-wide drive for increased busi 
ness during the first week in May, 1918, 
by the manufacturers and dealers in 
photographic goods. This event was 
not contemplated when the concertec 
advertising campaign which was de 
scribed in Printers’ Inx, June 14, was 
undertaken, but is an outgrowth of it 
Nearly every commodity from raisins tc 
electricity has been exploited by means 
of the retailer hooking up with the 
manufacturer or producer in a special 
week’s campaign. Photographic eek 
therefore, is but the logical develop 
ment of what has already been done 
in the trade. It will be the first occa 
sion when all the manufacturers in this 
line of trade have worked in unison 
and all the dealers have united with 
them in a big push for business. Ar 
rangements are being made to play up 
the “Week” in national advertising; 
also to supply the retailer with dealer 
helps of various kinds, window and 
store displays, copy suggestions and cuts 
for illustrations, etc. The reason for 
holding “Photographic Week” May 
5-11 is that it ushers in the amateur 
photographic season. 





John Ring, Jr., President St. 
Louis Club 


At the annual election and banque: 
of the St. Louis Ad Club, October 
30, John Ring, Jr., advertising manage! 
of the Mercantile Trust Co., was the 
unanimous choice for president for the 
coming year. The other officers elected 
were: Max Koenigsberg, Arthur Siege! 
and Edward Mead, vice-presidents; C 
R. Ketchum, secretary, and F. H. Staly. 
treasurer. M. E. Holderness, retiring 
treasurer, submitted a report showing 
that the club has more than $3,000 in 
cash and Liberty bonds on hand. 

The president-elect outlined the aims 
of the club for the coming year, saying 
that it was the hope to increase the 
membership, to find a permanent home 
for the organization, to employ a_ per- 
manent publicity agent to give St. Louis 
more national advertising, and to create 
a sales division. 


Will 





Supervise Cadillac 
Advertising 


No advertising manager will be ap 
pointed, for the present at least, by 
the Cadillac Motor Car Company, De- 
troit, to succeed K. P. Drysdale. The 
appointment of Mr. Drysdale as di 
rector of sales promotion for the Cleve 
land Tractor Company was announced 
in Prinrers’ INK two weeks ago. 

The Cadillac advertising will be un 
der the supervision of E. C. Howard 
sales manager. 


Arkenberg Leaves Toledo 


The Toledo office of the Arkenber; 
Special Agency has been moved t- 
Chicago. 
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Opulent Oklahoma 


Sounds strange, doesn’t it? It seems but a few years 
have passed since the Oklahoma boomer dashed across 
the prairie to be first at the land lottery conducted 
by the Federal Government. 


Since that time Oklahoma has made _ wonderful 
progress. 


Recall how the newcomers, knowing little of the cli- 
mate, had to learn by the bitterest of experience what 
and when and how to plant. They suffered from heat, 
from drought, and the hot winds blistered and burned 
their crops. 


Experience, though a hard teacher, is a thorough one. 
The farmers, with the Government’s aid, learned to 
plant the heat and drought-resisting crops—feterita, 
milo maize, and kaffr corn. They planted cotton and 
it flourished. Thousands of head of cattle grazed on 
the plains. Oil was discovered. Zinc and lead were 
found. 


Oklahoma had come into her own. 


In the general prosperity of today the old experiences 
are all but forgotten. Now the Oklahoma farmer 
knows what and how and when to plant, and the soil 
responds most bountifully. 


It is hard to express Oklahoma’s wealth in terms of 
dollars and cents today. She has harvested a wonder- 
ful crop of’ wheat, corn, rye, oats, and the smaller 
grains. She has sent thousands of head of cattle and 
hogs to market. Her cotton crop will exceed one million 
bales. She stands in the first rank among the oil- 
producing states, and the zinc mined within her boun- 
daries is exceeded by that produced by no other state. 
So opulent Oklahoma is right. And no wise advertiser 
will overlook this wonderfully prosperous market. 


The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman with 135,000 circula- 
tion, 90,000 of which is distributed in Oklahoma, is 
considered by farmers the one home trade paper to 
which they look for sound advice and sane counsel. 
Rate, sixty cents per agate line. 


The Oklahoma Publishing Company 


Oklahoma City 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, Representatives 
New York Chicago Kansas City 
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WHEN PRINTERS AD- 
VERTISE THEMSELVES 





COS T is very gratifying to us that the 
omy finest printers have a habit of using 


ra) Strathmore Papers for their own 
% )\ 


(Ga advertising. The famous De Vinne 
Cy ae Press is a case in point. Its recent 

—_ booklet, “The Greater Service,” is an 
admirable example of the understanding use of both 
cover and text paper. 





The fine clear type seems inlaid on an unusually 
broad expanse of beautifully textured pure white 
Strathmore Paper. An indescribable effect of rich- 
ness, cleanness, beauty—it is hard to find the 
word—is attained. You have but to see and 
handle this booklet to understand that craftsmen 
produced it. The Paper says De Vinne’s say. 


Write for ‘‘ The Language of Paper,’’ a comprehensive essay on the expressiveness 
of texture in paper by Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New York School 
of Fine and Applied Arts. It will help you select the paper that says your say. 
Strathmore Paper Company, Mittineague, Mass., U.S. A. 








STRATHMORE 
QUALITY PAPERS 














Store’s Long Arm Reaches Out to 
Distant Customers Through 
Shopping Stations 


How T. Eaton Company, Limited, Found a Service That Pays Even in 
War Times 


ERCHANTS, who as a war 
measure, are curtailing their 
service, should make a sharp dis- 
tinction between the service that 
actually sells goods and the ser- 
vice that only runs up expense. 
By no means is all of the service 
that is given in stores unproduc- 
tive. A portion of it pays its 
own way and nets a profit besides. 
Making it convenient for people 
to buy is the very heart of our 
modern theory of distribution. To 
get the actual necessities of life, 
people will go to any trouble that 
they may have to. But when it 


comes to things that they could 
easily get along without, the aver- 
age person will travel only a buy- 
ing path that offers little resist- 


ance. General knowledge that the 
product exists and its accessibility 
to those persons who desire to 
own it and have the ability to buy 
it, are the things in merchandising 
that make the sale of an article 
possible. 

Retailers have adopted dozens 
of conveniences that facilitate the 
sale. True enough, the store_can 
dispense with many of these, and 
its cost of selling will look health- 
ier for the riddance, but at the 
same time still others of these 
conveniences actually sell a lot of 
goods at a low rate of expense. 
Before chucking a service, the 
merchant should be sure to find 
out on which side of his profit and 
loss account its cost has been 
going. 

An example of a service that 
may look extravagant on the face 
of it, but which in many cases has 
been found to pay its way, are the 
shopping stations which quite a 
few big stores have established 
at outlying points in their trade 
territories. This plan is not en- 
tirely new, but for one reason or 
another great impetus has been 


given to the idea during the last 
9 


year. Retailers, in some sections, 
whose summer business was al- 
ways depressed because their best 
trade emigrated to a hot-weather 
resort, suddenly hit on the plan 
of extending their service to the 
temporary abode of their cus- 
tomers. Buying booths were 
opened at the summer colonies. 
Here two or three competent 
salesmen or salesladies, who had 
a wide knowledge of the store’s 
merchandise, were put in charge. 
Colonists who may have become 
interested in the store’s advertis- 
ing, catalogues or letters, but who 
hesitated to order through the 
mails, because they wanted more 
information, could go to the mer- 
chant’s local station, find out all 
they wished about the goods they 
wanted to buy and then place their 
orders. It is a device that ex- 
tended a much appreciated con- 
venience to people who were un- 
able to visit the store. 

The military situation has done 
much to develop the same plan. . 
Clothing stores, tailors and others 
have established agencies at Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Training Camps and 
at various cantonments. Many of 
these agencies are doing a land- 
office business. 

But probably as good an ex- 
ample as any of the growth of 
this service is the recent experi- 
ence of T. Eaton Co., Limited, of 
Toronto. Last June it started 
shopping stations in five suburban 
towns. The distance ranges from 
twelve to fifty miles or so from 
the main store and the stations 
are located at points where trans- 
portation is rapid and efficient. 

Customers can go into the local 
branch and order goods from the 
catalogues or from current ad- 
vertisements. These orders are 
dispatched by the branch to the 
head office, usually by regular car- 
riers but when necessary are 
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phoned in. The goods are shipped 
daily to the branch in bulk and 
from these distributed. Orders in 
the town where the station is lo- 
cated are delivered by regular de- 
livery system. The nearby out- 
of-town customers come to the 
branch for their parcels. 

In this way the customers living 
in Oakville, Brampton, etc., re- 
ceived the same delivery service 
as do Torontonians. They get 
their goods within twenty-four 
hours after ordering. All trans- 
portation, money-order and post- 
age charges are assumed by the 
Eaton company as general ex- 
pense. Exchanges and refunds 
are not encouraged to come 
through the branch offices but will 
be cleared through them when 
requested. The establishment of 
sample rooms in connection with 
the stations is not an improbable 
development. 

The success of these shopping 
stations is being watched with 
much interest, especially in Can- 
ada. The house of Eaton, not 
only has a big store in Toronto 


and another in Winnipeg, but also 
its mail-order department reaches 
out pretty well all over the Do- 


minion. Many are wondering if 
this experiment proves perma- 
nently successful if it will mark 
the beginning of a new form of 
competition between the mail-or- 
der houses and the local dealers. 
For some time the catalogue con- 
cerns have felt the need of being 
able to establish a personal con- 
tact with their customers. Va- 
rious plans, such as sending out 
representatives to visit customers 
in their homes, have been tried. 
If a few cf these service stations 
produce enough business to justify 
their operation, the number of 
them can be vastly extended and 
the problem of the personal re- 
lation will come close to being 
solved. Whether or not events 
materialize in this way remains 
to be seen. Anyway developments 
so far are important enough to 
be worth recording. 

T. Eaton Co. was one of the 
first stores in the United States 
and Canada to hire a “shopper,” 
whose duty is to represent the 
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customer first, last and all the 
time, and to take sides with the 
patron, against the store whenever 
an issue arises. These shoppers 
do everything imaginable for a 
customer from buying a_ spool 
of thread to arranging the details 
for a wedding. Often it falls 
to the lot of one of the shoppers 
to meet a train and escort a buyer 
during her stay in the city, at- 
tending to all the details such as se- 
curing accommodations, taxis, and 
even theatre tickets. These shop- 
pers accompany the buyer to other 
stores and give impartial advice; 
occasionally they have to advise 
against a purchase in the store 
that supports them because of its 
merchandise being unsuited to the 
customer’s wants. 

The Shopping Department 
serves regularly a list of cus- 
tomers who because of ill-health 
or other inability can’t do their 
own buying. A shopper is as- 
signed to each of these customers, 
and visits her home in order to 
become more familiar with her 
preferences. This intimate con- 
tact between the customer and 
the shopper re-establishes the old- 
time handshake welcome and cre- 
ates an iron-bound community of 
interest between the store and the 
customer. The story is told of 
a certain young couple who hand- 
ed the Shopping Service a roll of 
bills and told them to get them 
married and provide a home. 

An “overseas department” has 
recently been started as a division 
of the Shopping Service. Here 
orders can be placed for boxes 
to be shipped to the soldiers 
abroad. The shoppers assemble 
the merchandise and attend to all 
the details. 

The experience of this Cana- 
dian retailing establishment has 
been cited in detail, because it 
goes to show that the right kind 
of service is a revenue producer, 
and will pay for its keep whether 
in war times or in peace times. 
It is the service that eats off its 
own head that should be scrapped. 
The crucible of war is putting all 
service ideas to the test. Only 
those that can stand the fire will 
be allowed to remain. 
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of great import: 


"Fhe _January issue.of/ Farm.and Fireside will introduce 
several improvements m policy and physical makeup. ‘Shes 
are particularly important..at this time, when retrench 
ments might be expected, owing to -steadily rising costs 


The farmer has always been the biggest factorin Ammer. 
ican economic life. The war has simply emphasized his 
commanding position. His ideas have steadily broad. 
ened, his condition enormously improved, and his require: 
ments, as a consequence, have become larger and more varied, 


Today he represents the greatest market for advertised goods, 
The publishers of Farm and Fireside have determined, there. 


fore, to give the farmer a bigger, better paper—a farm paper, j 


with all the same helpful spirit of the past forty years, only 
more oy it—the same clean-cut wholesomeness that has held. 
his respect and confidence for two generations, only more 
attractively presented. 

The rising importance of the farmer justifies these im- 
provements, and The Crowell Publishing Company has the 


organization and resources to insure success, 


The changes are: 
New page size 720 lines instead of 800 lines 
Better proportions, more easily handled by readers, and provides 
adequate space for advertisers. 
Covers printed by the Duo-tone Process 
(Two-color half-tone ptates) 
On a suitable high grade super-stock. Cover designs wil! be 


drawn by nationally known artists, with occasional substitution of 
timely photographic subjects in two colors. 
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720 Lines Ee oe 
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Front Covers 
: Painted by Nationally- 
Artists 





to advertisers 


d press sail on inshie pages 
GE Made possible by special new equipment, which allows wider lati- 
He in the treatment of every-department; particularly illustrations. 
1e a month instead of two 


The farmer will thus receive-a -bigger, better edited, more interest- 
pmagazine. At of the ‘editorial work and e a formerly put 
|B two issues a month, will now be concentrated in one single issue. 


require: mnthly National Edition 


e varied. Mi The circulation of Farm and Fireside ‘is now concentrated in the 

d goods, inty most productive farm states, making it no longer necessary to 

bish an Eastern and a Western Edition. 

The map on the next page shows that 90% of the guaranteed circu- 

M Paper Mion is concentrated in the twenty states where the most goods are 
(—the states that produced in 1916, 72% of the total farm products, 


.00 per line, based on 600,000 
ion net guaranteed 


d, there. 


: 600,000 wide-awake American farmers, whose income exceeds that 
ese 1M: any other class—who want thé best the market affords, and 
has the ve exceptional prosperity enables them to buy what they want. 

NOTE: While the line rate is increased to $3.00 in 


order to balance the new circulation guarantee, the page 
vate is automatically reduced, on account of the new size. 


e nd, third and fourth covers available 

provide ft advertising in two colors 
This is an innovation in Farm and Fireside which offers the adver- 
greater opportunity for powerful presentation. 
The bigger, better Farm and Fireside of 1918 continues to 


wil! be gone of the strong mediums for advertising any worthy product, 
tion of pd in rhe farm home or in the tremendous business of farming. 


Write for the new rate card if you have notalready received your copy. 
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Based on 600000 
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Circulation Concentrated 
in the Twenty 
Wealthiest Farm States 





The twenty states shown in red produced in 1916, 
$10,03 3,259,097 worth of farm crops and livestock. This was 72% 
of the value of the total farm production of the United States. 


90% ot the monthly Farm and Fireside’s 600,000 guaranteed 
circulation is concentrated in these twenty wealthiest farm states 
—the states that year after year receive more money for their 
farm crops, and consequently are the states where the most 
goods are bought by farmers. 


It pays to concentrate your farmer advertising where farmer wealth 
and buying power are concentrated. 


FARM and FIRESIDE 


The National Farm Monthly Established 1877 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Published on the First of Each Month 
D. W. HENDERSON, Advertising Manager T. J. MORRIS, Western Advertising Manager 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue - + New York City 
Western Office: 1316 Tribune Building, Chicago, Illinois 





America’s Stake in Italy’s Changing 
National Market 


IIl.—Strenuous Efforts Now Being Made to Prepare for the New Regime 
When Peace Is Made—Merchandising Methods That 
Will Be Discarded 


By J. T. M. 


HERE is to be a new way 

of doing business in Italy, 
not only on the part of the man- 
ufacturers and merchants in deal- 
ing with the home and foreign 
markets, but also on the part of 
the Italian shop-keeping trade. 
The old wearisome method of 
bargaining over every purchase in 
Italian stores, with the waste of 
time and the stirring of bad blood 
that haggling over the price of 
everything bought entails, with 
the retailer usually dissatisfied at 
the profit he has received and the 
buyer suspicious that even with 
all his expert trading he has paid 
too much for the article, must be 
done away with. The foreigners’ 
stores in Italy, with rigid fixed- 
price methods, have been reaping 
the profit of the ill-advised, old- 
time Italian method, but the peo- 
ple have persisted, when dealing 
in Italian stores, in keeping up 
the system of bargaining. A well- 
organized advertising campaign, 
with an appeal to the patriotic 
instincts of the people; ought to 
enable the retailers to end for 
all time the utterly unsatisfactory 
method which from time imme- 
morial has been in vogue through- 
out the kingdom. 

Héreafter all efforts that cap- 
ital shall make for its own benefit 
and that of the nation must be 
made openly with direct appeal 
to public opinion, and not clan- 
destinely or with mere appeals 
to the governing powers. When 
the campaign is publicly conduct- 
ed it will be easier to show that 
there is no antagonism between 
producer and consumer and that 
the whole nation is interested in 
the same problems. When the 
public is convinced of this truth 
it will prevent the repetition of 
the blunders of yesterday, when 


parliament, government and pub- 


lic administration gave no atten- 
tion to the exploitation of the 
nation’s sources of wealth, nor 
to the development of agricul- 
ture on modern methods; did not 
think of encouraging the maritime 
industries nor the mining indus- 
tries, nor take steps for the ade- 
quate defense of the economic in- 
dependence of the nation. 

“There is not only no antag- 
onism between our class and the 
working class,” the proclamation 
says, “but every gain by our class 
benefits every other class in the 
country, so that when production 
is large, profitable wages are 
high and money circulates freely, 
whereas when production is poor 
and unable to struggle against 
foreign competition, the working 
classes are the first to suffer and 
the whole nation feels the de- 
pression.” 


INTERESTS OF CAPITAL AND LABOR 
IDENTICAL 


In the new order of things cap- 
ital must have a new relation to 
labor. Capital in Italy is in dif- 
ferent condition from what it is 
in many other countries. In Italy 
there are no great concentrations 
of inactive wealth of a feudal 
type. There is practically no in- 
come without work. Italy’s cap- 
tains of industry are hard-work- 
ing men. Capital in Italy con- 
siders itself as constituting one 
of the working classes, and on 
account of its position it now 
undertakes to be the first to put 
the lessons of the new times into 
force. Capital has the duty and 
it is to its interest also to insist 
on the betterment of living con- 
ditions for labor, on its technical 
improvement and moral and in- 
tellectual elevation. Capital, there- 
fore, proposes better schools; it 
proposes insurance against acci- 
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dents and pensions. Gradually 
the distance, moral, mental and 
economic, between capital and la- 
bor must be lessened. “Our class 
is not an oligarchy or a closed 
house; it is open to all, the only 
requirements being culture and 
work.” Being a working class 
itself, capital in Italy now desires 
“tranquil and fruitful relations 
with the other working classes.” 
To this end it demands that the 
law make labor contracts more 
rigid and binding, and that it de- 
termine specifically the rights and 
obligations of both parties under 
such contracts. In this way only 
can strikes and lockouts be made 
an impossibility in the future. 
The relations of industry and 
agriculture in Italy have long 
been misrepresented and misun- 
derstood. There is really no an- 
tagonism between them. They 
should unite in working for the 
economic independence of the na- 
tion. “Their motto,” the procla- 
mation says, “should be: ‘Let Italy 
suffice for herself; let her be re- 
moved from dependence on the 


foreigner; let her be put in a po- 
sition to compete with the other 
nations in the international mar- 


kets.” Agriculture, therefore, 
must be fostered. Modern ma- 
chinery and implements must be 
obtained for it and modern meth- 
ods applied. Transportation fa- 
cilities must be provided as well 
as suitable markets, and arrange- 
ments made for financing the 
farmer and his crops. When this 
is done the Italian farmhand will 
not so easily be induced to emi- 
grate. 


CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT TO BE 
ELIMINATED 


Foreign merchants have com- 
plained of the ill treatment of 
their shipments in Italy, losses of 
merchandise in transit to or on 
Italian railways. How much of 
this was part of the deliberate 
campaign of the foreign enemy 
is still to a large extent a matter 
of conjecture, but in the future 
it must be made forever impos- 
sible for motives for such com- 
plaints to arise. 

The state must collaborate with 
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Italian capitalists to intensify 
manufacturing and industrial pro- 
duction and to make the coun- 
try free from the German or 
any other yoke and to obtain for 
Italy the position in foreign mar- 
kets which rightly belongs to her. 
The state must cast aside the 
old fallacies. State and muni- 
cipal ownership of industries is 
one of these fallacies that must 
be abandoned. “Such control, 
except of certain necessary serv- 
ices of public order, is neither 
profitable nor beneficial to indus- 
try nor to the nation.” Parlia- 
ment should also carefully avoid 
interfering with the quiet and 
orderly progress of industry. It 
should aid production in every 
way and not handicap it with ill- 
considered legislation. 

New principles of taxation are 
demanded. This demand will in- 
terest American merchants and 
manufacturers who have desired 
to establish business branches in 
Italy and who have been bewil- 
dered by the Italian laws on tax- 
ation. It may be said here, inci- 
dentally, that there are two kinds 
of taxes on the corporation doing 
business, one on the “Ricchezza 
mobile” and the other on the 
“Ricchezza immobile,” and no two 
persons in Italy seem to be in 
accord on what is specifically im- 
plied in these terms, which may 
be translated “fluid resources,” 
capital, turnover, profits and the 
like, and “fixed resources,” prop- 
erty of all kinds other than the 
fluid resources. In the same 
Italian city one American cor- 
poration will find itself called up- 
on to pay taxes on the basis of 
its whole capitalization and op- 
erations in the United States, 
while another is merely asked for 
contribution on the basis of its 
business in Italy, and still a third 
gets off on the mere considera- 
tion of profit on its local trans- 
actions. Certain lawyers who are 
specialists in this matter can ar- 
range for entirely reasonable 
terms for their clients. The 
trouble is that in Italy there are 
five different supreme courts. 
The rulings of any one of these 
may be good law for the whole 
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The manufacturer who sells 


CLEVELAND 


through this organization has a 
corps of special salesmen always 
on the job. 


It takes continuous, persistent 
sales effort to win 2000 retailers to 
push or even intelligently handle 
any line of goods. 


We believe in the kind of selling that 
educates—that in turn gives the grocery 
clerk a reason for being interested in 
your line and the customer a desire to 
buy it. 


This-means work such as only a special- 


ized staff, working under close direction, 
right on the ground, can do. 


The eighteen years this company has 
been in the Cleveland field has built a 
basis of mutual confidence with the 
trade which makes such selling possible. 


The manufacturer, large or small, who 
wishes to be better represented in Cleve- 
land may gain valuable information on 
local conditions by addressing 


SPECIALTY DEPARTMENT 

THE PAUL E.KROEHLE COMPANY 
FOOD BROKERS 

Cleveland 
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country, but where all have ruled 
on the same subject, and have 
ruled diversely, there is confu- 
sion, and the foreign corporations 
find themselves taxed in very 
widely different fashion, accord- 
ing to the one of the five zones 
in which they happen to have 
established the “sede sociale,” or 
corporation branch domicile, in 
Italy. The five supreme courts 
sometimes hold 
what they call the “United 
Sections” in Rome and _ deci- 
sions reached by this body on 
any point are final law for the 
whole country, but they have 
not yet done so for the multi- 
ple and complex problems of 
business taxation, and the best 
the foreigner can hope to do at 
present in Italy is to have his 
attorney make the lowest possible 
bargain with the chief tax col- 
lector of the zone in which he 
happens to be located. The chief 
tax collector is in 
court of last resort. 

All this is to be changed, 1f 
the new plans are carried out, 
for the Italian merchants and 
manufacturers themselves have 
almost equally serious complaint 
to make against the taxation sys- 
tem. A proposal which the asso- 
ciation makes is that capital 
which boldly takes risks in busi- 
ness and creates and multiplies 
wealth should. in the matter of 
taxation, receive quite different 
treatment from _ capital which 
takes no risks, and that corpora- 
tions should not be taxed, as 
at present, on their assets, but 
only on the dividends which they 
have earned. In the matter of 
the extra taxation of war profits, 
“the government should reach 
agreements with the producers 
and cause as little upset as pos- 
sible to the industries.” 

New tariff regulations are also 
demanded for Italy. The asso- 
ciation does not take sides either 
with the principle of free trade 
or that of extreme protection, but 
it declares that a tariff wall 
should be put up which will pro- 
tect the present infant industries 
of the country until they can take 
care of themselves. 


practice the 


a meeting of’ 
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The high-cost-of-living problem 
which is agitating the whole na- 
tion can be solved if the govern- 
ment will devote its resources to 
furthering native industries, so 
that they can supply the people’s 
urgent needs without relying on 
the foreigner. If the Germans 
or other foreigners are allowed 
to fight Italy’s industries in Italy 
they will become the despotic 
rulers of her home markets. 


FOR STATE ADMINISTRATION 
REFORM 


The whole system of state ad- 
ministration must be reformed 
and remodeled if the state is to 
furnish effective co-operation in 
the economic development. Bu- 
reaucracy and centralization of 
power are the worst evils. Ad- 
ministrative functions must be 
made more elastic, more prompt 
and more suitable to the purpose 
for which they exist. Red tape 
must be cut. The present mul- 
tiplicity of offices must be done 
away with and officials must be 
made individually responsible. 
With fewer offices it will be pos- 
sible to pay better salaries and 
to induce competent men to ac- 
cept public office. 

It is the state’s duty to help 
in spreading Italian merchandise 
on foreign markets and in finding 
new outlets. An advertising cam- 
paign on a rational basis should 
be prepared for this purpose, “to 
make known abroad the value of 
our energies and to elevate the 
prestige of the Italian name, 
which had fallen low in the long 
years of negligence in the past.” 
Italian merchants and manufac- 
turers will undertake to do their 
part in this regard, but the gov- 
ernment must second their efforts 
actively and consistently. The as- 
sociation demands that “a better 
choice of Italian consuls and dip- 
lomats” be made for this purpose. 
When it is realized that there 
is no necessary antagonism be- 
tween the nation’s interests and 
the interests of the nation’s busi- 
ness men and producers, “there 
is no reason why Italy should not 
do as Germany, despite her quasi- 

(Continued on page 105) 
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The Boston Herald 


Shows Tremendous Gain 


During the first ten months of 1917 the 
Boston Herald makes 1,024,086 line stride 


toward leadership in display advertising. 


In 1916 Post led Herald - 2,736,766 lines 
In 1917 Post led Herald - 1,712,680 lines 
Herald gains - - - - 1,024,086 lines 


The Herald gained in both local and foreign advertis- 
ing—none of the other three newspapers gained 
in either. 


Here are the figures, Jan. Ist to Nov. Ist 
1917 1916 Gain Loss 


Herald 4,248,079 - 3,555,003 693,076 

Post 5,960,759 6,291,769 —— 331,010 
Globe 4,304,514 4,615,772 —— 311,258 
Amer. 3,414,684 3,489,154 — 74,470 § 





Traveler lineage is not figured in the above 
tabulation. During this period the Traveler 
carried 3,117,110 lines. This was 668,416 lines 
more than its nearest evening competitor. 











In Boston THE HERALD-JOURNAL is the 
newspaper for thinking advertisers who would elim- 
inate waste. 
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Tell it to the Banker 


Wherever there’s business there’s 
a bank. 


Wherever there’s a bank there’s at 
least one of the officers who reads 
The Burroughs Clearing House every 
month. 


When you get your story to that 
officer you reach a man who has a 
voice in the buying for that bank, 
and who influences a varying number 
of other buyers. He is consulted on 
scores of buying questions and hun- 
dreds of business questions. His opin- 
ions are valued, because he keeps 
posted. 


He is worth reaching—with your 
story. 


And Can it be Done? 


It can be done with a single publication. 
The Burroughs Clearing House goes to every 
bank in the United States and Canada—and 
goes in the right way, to a welcome and a 
reading. Forty-five thousand copies every 
month. Some banks get but one copy, the 
larger banks more than one; but in every case 
there’s a cashier (or higher officer) who wants 
his copy. 


If you’ll chart the country you'll find large 
territories in which you can’t get the bank- 
circulation you need, without The Clearing 
House, to make it interesting —even if you 
use a dozen banking periodicals. But you 
can’t find a single bank that The Clearing 
House doesn’t reach. 


The rates per line per thousand are about 
half the average of rates which buy you a 
spot or a strip of the field. 


Che Burroughs 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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ASK for a copy of The Clearing 
House if you are interested in 
selling to bankers or winning the 
bankers’ support. When you look 
over acopy you will understand why 
the reader-interest is high. 


REPRESENTATIVES : 
New York: Chicago: 
A. H. LOUCKS W. F. HOLLIDAY 
217 Broadway 643 Marquette Bldg. 
Kansas City: Atlanta: 
H. H. OHLMACHER D. D. PEETE 
Firestone Bldg. 421 Hurt Bldg. 


Clearing House 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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Ghe Red Hallmark 
of Tire Quality 2 





7 OU can always tell a Silvertown Cord Tire 

by its graceful lines, but you make sure of 

| } it by the RED-DDOUBLE-DIAMOND, the 

=== hall-mark of tire quality, inlaid neatly in 

its gray side-wall. 

Note as you pass tires that you find tires with the 

Red-Double-Diamond trademark on motor cars of 
modish appearance only. 


GOODRICH 


SILYERTOWN 


Dress a car with an individual style, and lift it to a 
new level of comfort and service. The Red- 
Double-Diamond outside means a CABLE-CORD, 
TWO-PLY, RUBBER-FUSED body inside— the 
real cord tire body, found only in Silvertowns. 


The smartness outside tastefully clothes the strength 
and durability inside—a sinewy tire body, immune to 
tire fever (frictional heat), and free from tire trouble. 


You are proud of a car with Silvertowns. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
The City of Goodrich, Akron, Obio 


Goodrich also makes the famous fabric tires— 
Black Safety Treads 
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feudal status, did for years. The 
most eminent persons in the Ger- 
man state served as advertisers 
and agents in promoting German 
economic expansion over the 
world.” Italian princes and states- 
men and men of letters might 
labor to the same end. 

But it is now, in the immediate 
present, that the association de- 
mands that action be taken in 
all these directions, for there is 
reason to expect that after the 
war the commercial struggle be- 
tween the nations will be more 
strenuous than ever before. It 
is not now a question of Italy 
undertaking to attack some other 
nations for the purpose of taking 
something away from them in the 
economic field, but of Italy de- 
fending herself and her very eco- 
nomic life against the foreigners’ 
invasion. 

Emigration is one of the vital 
problems that the government 
must at once tackle, and it should 
be settled now and for all time 
in the interests of Italy’s future 
welfare. The other problems re- 
garding the switching over from 
war to peace work are a night- 
mare for manufacturers and 
other employers of labor with 
large stakes involved, and a so- 
lution of them should be pre- 
pared by the government in con- 
sultation with the capitalists, so 
that the country be not caught 
napping when peace comes and 
be not involved in a social and 
economic crisis which might have 
terrible consequences. 

The first task in preparing for 
the after-war conditions is to 
make ready to transform factories 
immediately from war work to 
peace work. For this purpose the 
great public works which the gov- 
ernment has already decided on 
—the installation of hydraulic 
and water-power electric plants, 
as well as mining, industrial and 
agricultural development work, 
especially in Southern Italy— 
should be planned out in detail 
and materials should be provided 
for them, so that work could be- 
gin for them on a moment’s no- 
tice. Preparation should at once 
be made, also, for creating the 
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great merchant navy which the 
government is pledged to, and 
for the carrying out of the har- 
bor improvements so much need- 
ed at many of the Italian ports. 
Scientific research in the interest 
of industrial and manufacturing 
enterprises should be set on foot 
by the government, and a scheme 
of new banking methods and 
credit facilities worked out for 
the benefit of Italy’s industries 
and export commerce. There is 
need, also, of the immediate for- 
mulation of a vast financial plan 
to find the means not merely to 
pay the huge war bills, but also 
to provide for putting into execu- 
tion the peace development work 
already planned. In this way 
there would be no sudden stop 
if the war ended, but a gradual 
transformation process which 


would prevent the nation from 
being stricken with a panic. 


WOULD KEEP SOLDIERS AT HOME 


The carrying out of these pro- 
posals is all the more necessary 
as Italy must be ready to take 
care of her soldiers when the 
war is over. They must not be 
subjected to the temptation to 
emigrate. Work must be ready 
for them with the assurance of 
good returns for it to compensate 
them for the tremendous sacri- 
fices endured for the country. 
Hereafter Italian labor must be 
kept at home. Instead of an emi- 
gration of men, Italy must ar- 
range for an emigration of prod- 
ucts. 

Materials of all kinds will have 
to be sought abroad. From 
America must come the steel and 
iron and much of the construc- 
tion material for the great public 
works to be started when peace 
comes, but these should be ar- 
ranged for at once, if not ac- 
tually imported, and _ provision 
made for a continuance of the 
coal, oil, grain and equipment 
supplies which have been con- 
tracted for as a war emergency. 
From America is expected, also, 
the industrial machinery to equip 
the Italian factories for peace 
service, and provision should be 
made for it as far as possible in 
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“PUNCH” 
is already 
well packed for next 
year’s journey. 
<go 
UNCH’S trunk is a most 


non-elastic, unyielding sort 
of affair, When it’s full it’s 


most amazingly full. Book your 


space before the lid goes down, 
or — well, “PUNCH” will 
travel through 1918 without you. 


It’s a pity too, because among 
the things that just miss a place 
in “PUNCH,” are so many that 
would have appealed to Mr. 
Punch’s friends. They’re all 
people on a par with “PUNCH” 
—high class and discriminating; 
with money to spend on good 
goods or service such as yours. 


“PUNCH” is selling space 
rapidly for 1918. ‘That’s why 
it’s so necessary that you sh uld 
get in his good book early. 


The Net Sale each week of 
“PUNCH” at Sixpence per 
copy is One Hundred Thousand 


—always more, never less. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “Punch” 
1O Bouverie Street 
Tondon. B.C. 4 








advance of the time of its need, 
so as to insure its receipt with- 
out wasteful delay. 

Italy’s campaign for better rec- 
ognition abroad .“should include 
arrangements for treaties for the 
protection of Italian laborers in 
foreign lands, so that they be as- 
sured of equality of treatment 
with the native laborers, with re- 
gard to payment as well as to all 
forms of aid and protection and 
the education of their children. 
This maternal assiduous care on 
the part of Italy following her 
children everywhere will be the 
bond that will keep them united 
to their distant country.” 

Victory in war will be a great 
achievement, but only by a quick 
return from war conditions to the 
“regular and productive rhythm 
of the national life will there be 
economic salvation.” 

To this whole “programme,” or 
outline of practical proposals for 
the advantage of Italy, the Italian 
capitalists invite the co-operation 
of the whole nation without re- 
gard to party or politics. It is 
admittedly a programme which 
exalts the state and demands the 
“sacrifice of an excessive and 
dangerous individualism” such as 
the notions of democracy hereto- 
fore prevailing in Italy had fos- 
tered. “But this is not the hour,” 
the proclamation says, “for illu- 
sions, for discussions, for criti- 
cisms. It is the hour for action, 
for deeds.” 


Le Quatte Explains “Successful 
Farming’s” New Plan 


T. W. Le Quatte, advertising man- 
ager of Successful Farming, recently 
gave a luncheon in New Gork to a 
number of advertisers, agency men and 
representatives of a few publications. 
To his guests, Mr. Le Quatte explained 
in detail the working of his journal’s 
new “Building Trade with Farmers” 
plan. his is a service for country 
newspaper publishers. The idea, in the 
main, is to get them to induce small 
town retailers to advertise locally those 
goods that are advertised nationally. 


Leaves Canadian Agency 

E. E. Reed, of the Hamilton Adver- 
tisers Agency, Hamilton, Ont., has 
joined the staff of the F. F. Dalley Co., 
Ltd., also of Hamilton, maker of 2-in-1 
Shoe Polish, in a sales capacity. 
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Section, No. 75, built with two tilting portfolio drawers for drawings, an ex- 
clusive “‘ Y and E”’ invention. Tops and bases extra. Any number of these 
sections may be intermembered or stacked with ‘‘Y and E”’ filing sections. 


At Last! A Filing Cabinet 


for Drawings and Photographs 


E made this sec- 

tion up speci- 

ally for our own 
advertising depart- 
ment andit has proved 
to be such a go one you are looking 
section for ourselves for. Just run them 
that we have put it over until you see the 
into regular stock for label of the one you 
all you other adver- want, take it out and 
tisers. So step up and buy! The — snapthe door shut. It works quicker 
pan is less than you pay forjust a __ than I can tell you about it. 


the drawer referred to, let it 
tilt up, as illustrated, an 
there it is—flat, clean, handy. 
You don’t have to take out the 
drawings to find the 


ew lines in any of the big publica. the back of the index card is a 
ledger form where you keep a record 
of the drawings so that they get 
charged out when sent to the en- 
graver. 

**Y and E” portfolio drawers are 
sectional, so that you can get 


tions. Cut down on one piece of cop 

and buy a stack of these sections with 

the money you save. You'll get more 

permanent good than from any amount 

re space a small sum of money can 
uy. 


ow 4 


The drawings are cross-indexed on _just the right sized file for 
acard record to show which drawer your drawings. For sale at 
they are filed in, and the drawers are our branch stores, or check 
labeled. When you want a drawing, coupon and don't for- 
you first look at the card index, an get to mail for com- “Y and E” 
then go to the drawing file, pull out _ plete information. 
Rochester, N.Y. 


‘YAWMAN°FRBE MFG.@. Without charge or ob- 


1144 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. ligation please send in- 


formation about items 
Maker sof “Y and E’’ Filing Devices and Office Systems ecked X below. 


. Portfolio Drawers, 1 Effici- 
Branch Offices: Boston, Springfield, Mass.; New Qo pros R 
York, Albany, Newark, Philadelphia, Washing- _ency Desks, O “Fire-Wall Steel 
ton, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Filing Cabinets, (1) Wood Filing 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, ‘Cabinets, ( Shannon Files and Sup- 
Oakland. 2,000 Agents in more_than plies, © Systems for Advertisers, 
1,200 other cities. In Canada: The O Transfer Case, [) Safes, Cj Blueprint Files, 
Office S ecialty, Mfg. Con Ltd., oO Card Systems for 

lewmarket, Ont. (your business) 
Write Name and Address in Margin and Attach to Letterhead 


am 00000 
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Corporation’s Use of Newspaper 
Clippings to Gauge Its “Market” 


Public Service Institution Is Often Able to Answer Criticism and Turn 
Potential Opponents into Friends 


EWSPAPER clippings are 

playing an important part in 
a publicity campaign now being 
carried on by the Bay State Street 
Railway Company, of New Eng- 
land, which has for its object the 
building up of good will for the 
road in the many cities and com- 
munities it serves. 

As stated in a recent story in 
PrinTER’s INK, the company 
found it necessary some time ago 
to obtain more revenue if it was 
to continue to do business, and 
it is still in that unenviable state. 
For although it has been granted 
some relief by the Public Service 
Commission of Massachusetts, it 
is probable that, at the end of ‘the 
six months during which the new 
traffic rates are being tried out, 
the company will be obliged to ask 
for further relief. 

Wide open publicity and com- 
plete frankness with the traveling 
public regarding its position and 
necessities was the policy agreed 
on by President Sullivan and 
the board of directors, when it 
was decided to try to remedy 
matters several months ago. 

So a broad gauge campaign of 
publicity was adopted, and an in- 
telligent use of newspaper clip- 

pings has been of great service in 
helping to direct the campaign, in 
order to secure the best results. 
Before the start of this campaign 
very few newspaper clippings 
found their way to the desks of 
the various officials and depart- 
ment heads. To-day they are as 
carefully scanned by the responsi- 
ble officers of the company as are 
the market reports in a broker’s 
office, and are regarded as just as 
important. 

The company’s tracks gridiron 
most of Eastern Massachusetts 
and run into Rhode Island and 
New Hampshire. There are 940 
miles of them, far more mileage 
than many an important steam 


railroad. The publicity campaign 
includes the sending of interesting 
press matter as well as paid ad- 
vertising to the newspapers 
throughout the districts they tra- 
verse. But while they can in this 
and other ways inform the public 
what they are doing, it: is just as 
important for them to know what 
the public and the newspapers are 
thinking and saying about them. 

Consequently every division su- 
perintendent was notified to get 
two copies of every newspaper 
published in his territory, dailies 
and weeklies, English and those in 
other languages. These papers are 
very carefully read, and every edi- 
torial, news item or letter to the 
editor, no matter how brief, that 
has any reference to the Bay State 
railway, is clipped. Two copies of 
each clipping are cut out. Each is 
attached to a little printed slip of 
paper on which is placed the name 
and date of the paper in which it 
appeared. 

These clippings are daily for- 
warded with their other reports 
by the superintendents to the head 
office in Boston. One set is then 
carefully pasted on a large piece 
of stiff cardboard, so that they 
can be easily read. On one cor- 
ner of the board are printed the 
names of various department 
heads, beginning with President 
Sullivan. As soon as pasted on, 
for promptness in reading these 
clippings is considered very im- 
portant, the day’s clippings are 
taken to the president’s office. No 
matter how busy, he reads them 
carefully, places a check mark by 
his name and passes them on to 
the vice-president. And so they 
pass along through the hands of 
every important department chief, 
each of whom is required to check 
his name after reading. 

By this means any wave of in- 
dignation in any community they 
serve, for any real or fancied 
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We've Moved Our 
Toledo Office to CHICAGO 
1120 LYTTON BLDG. 





That means better service than ever for Chicago and 
other Western Advertising Agencies who would 
rather ‘“‘clear’’ Newspaper Classified Advertising 
through us at a profit than handle it themselves at 
a loss. 


Wise Agents all over the Country are turning their 
newspaper classified business over to us. “They rid 
their offices of a tremendous volume in detail, thus 
saving time and work. They save on postage, too, 
which at the new rate will be quite a goodly sum. 


Bulletin 136—Just Out 


/ No Advertiser or Agency should 
} 
} 
‘ 








NEWSPAPER 
CLASSIFIED 
‘ADVERTISING 


Bulletin No. 6 


be without a copy of this Bulle- 
tin. Gives details regarding the 
preparation and placing of ads, 
together with instructions as to 
best issues, proper classifications, 
etc. Contains 1,000 leading daily 

- papers, in suitable lists for every 
demand. Groups arranged ac- 
cording to population of cities. 
Write for acopy. Address near- 
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Shelling corn with a farm tractor—a Jall 
and winter job. 


TheSupremeCourt § 


To know something about 
many things and a great deal 
about some one thing—that’s 
the modern conception of wis- 
om. 
The U. 
knows law. 
law. 


Tractor Cases Are 
Appealed 


Power Farming knows consider- 
able about farm management in gener- 
al—farm tractors and their acces- 
sories and uses in particular. 


S. Supreme Court 
Its final word is 


Its final word on tractors is hardly 
the law, yet magazine and farm pa- 
per editors are constantly appealing 
to it for. the last word on power 
farming questions raised by their 
readers. 

There is glory enough for all. It is 
better that readers have full and ac- 
curate answer than that editors be 
unwilling to appeal frankly to each 
other. 

Power Farming, the ‘‘supreme 
court of farm power data,"’ gladly 
opens its data files to any editor or 
advertiser. 


Not The Largest Farm Market 
-But The Richest 


POWER FARMING 
St. Joseph, Michigan 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Barnhill & Henning Jas. A. Buchanan 
23 E. 26th St. Marquette Bidg. 
Mad. Sq. 5064 Randolph 5527 


Member A. B. C. 


— 
POWER FARMING 
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dereliction of service that is re- 
lated in the local sheets is known 
at once by the various officers. 
As a result, it has often been 
found possible to give improved 
service in many ways. 

After the board with its daily 
quota of clippings has made its 
rounds, the clippings are removed 
and carefully pasted in scrap- 
books. These books thus form 
permanent records, and they have 
already proved to be of immense 
value in proving statements and 
facts that could not otherwise 
have been substantiated. In more 
than one instance the fact that 
some official remembered and 
could lay his hand on a particular 
clipping has been of great advan- 
tage. 

The second set of clippings, du- 
plicates of those just mentioned, 
is sent to the desk of the assist- 
ant to the president who is also 
publicity man for the company. 
These he carefully reads. Some 
of them he then consigns to the 
waste basket. Others he replies 
to by means of letters addressed 
to editors or to those whose 
opinions and utterances regarding 
the road are quoted. 


These letters are all of a con- 
ciliatory nature. In cases where 
the writer is vituperative or mis- 
informed, facts and figures are 
quoted to set him right. Many an 
incipient foe has in this way been 
made a friend. In many cases 
newspaper articles which were cal- 
culated to hurt the road and cause 
the traveling public to form 
wrong impressions, have _ been 
followed by others correcting the 
first statements, all owing to the 
letters in answer to the clippings. 


Every letter is carefully de- 
signed, not only to correct an 
error but to give constructive in- 
formation. In like manner, any 
article in any way favorable to the 
road is answered, and the news- 
paper or person quoted is suit- 
ably thanked. 

By these means newspaper clip- 
pings are affording valuable in- 
formation and doing a whole lot 
in rounding up the big publicity 
campaign to build up good will 
for the company 
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BETTER REPRODUCTIONS OF 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS 


You get a better, cleaner, more faithful 
reproduction of your newspaper draw- 
ings and type when you use Quality 
Stereotypes and Matrices than when 
you use thin shelled electrotypes. 


And the electrotypes cost more. 


That is why many big advertisers— 
the kind who want the best possible 
service but who watch and study their 
costs—are using the stereotype. 


Don’t take our word about the quality 
of the production. Prove it for your- 
self. 


Send us a trial order or send us a pat- 
tern plate and we will make a stereo- 
type from it without charge to you. 
Then prove up both the pattern and 
the reproduction. 


Then you can appreciate how splendidly these 
stereotypes and matrices will meet your require- 
ments. 


Quality Stereotypes and Matrices are made by 
the best possible workmanship in a big, modern 
plant, where every standard is high. e 
We will distribute your plates among publica- Clean-Paint 
tions everywhere for big national campaigns— MATRICES 
a prompt, dependable service, second to none. 


THE QUALITY ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


“Maker and Distributor of Quality Clear Print Stereotypes 
and Matrices for Fastidious Newspaper Advertisers.” 


Cc N C I N N A T 


Lower Shipping Costs—Quick Delivery 
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59 621 Net Paid Circulation 
in October 


The circulation of 


The Des Moines Capital 


in the month of October was 11,813 greater than the 
average for October, 1916. This tremendous gain in 
circulation is due to ‘the increased newspaper quality 
of the Des Moines Capital, to aggressive circulation 
methods, and to the growth of the city of Des Moines 
—a remarkable growth due to the fact that Des 
Moines is the home of Camp Dodge, perhaps the 
largest army cantonment in the United States. 


If there is a more prosperous city in the United 


States than Des Moines or if there a more prosperous 
state in the whole world than Iowa, we would like 
to hear of it. 


And the Des Moines Capital’s circulation, as 
named above, is the largest newspaper circulation in 
the state. 

The Capital’s circulation in the city of Des Moines 
assures advertisers that practically every home in the 
city sees the Capital every night. 

Any advertiser can create a great market in Des 
Moines and Iowa by the use of the Des Moines 
Capital alone. 


The Des Moines Capital 


Honest News—Honest Views—Honest Advertising 


LAFAYETTE YOUNG, Publisher 


New York and Chicago Representatives: O’Mara & Ormsbee, Inc. 





Yourself as Your Dealers See You 


f You Wonder What Your Rating is With the Man Behind the Counter, 
Read This and Think Things Over 


By J. R. Sprague 


Jeweler, 219 Alamo Plaza, San Antonio, Texas. 


[ OFTEN wonder if some of 
our big concerns are not slip- 
ing into the Kaiser class. It is 
uch a long way from the execu- 
ive offices of the manufacturer 
n New York or Chicago to the 
store of the little merchant in 
Crowley, La., or Twin Falls, Ida., 
where the product is actually 
passed across the counter to the 
consumer ! 

The main reason why the Kai- 
ser is going to lose this war is 
because he is so far away irom 
the common people. Every time 
he and his advisors try to guess 
how a lot of ordinary individuals 
are going to act under certain 
conditions, they guess wrong. 

Of course it is natural that 
any man who is putting in the 
best years and efforts of his life 


in the production of a certain 


line, should believe that line to 
be the best on earth. He is apt 
to think about its virtues so 
much, that he eventually assumes 
the merchants all along the line 
are merely sitting around wait- 
ing for the traveling man to 
come along so as to give-him an 
order, all nicely typewritten. 

The very best experience such 
a man could have would be to 
get a job in some retail store 
and see how things are really 
done. The humanness of it all 
would probably astonish him. 
For there is little formality or 
red tape or Prussian efficiency in 
the average store in the smail 
town. 

I am-in the retail jewelry busi- 
ness, and while, of course, I can- 
not speak with absolute authority 
about other retail lines, yet 
know enough about my brother 
storekeepers to assume that they 
are not much different from us 
jewelers. At any rate when we 
get together we all compiain 
about the same things. Our 
rents are too high, we have to 


carry too much stock for the busi- 
ness we do, people pay cash for 
automobiles and buy from us on 
credit, and the rich people of the 
community do their trading in 
New York or Chicago instead of 
spending their money with the 
home merchants as they ought. 

I have heard that in some of 
the very large city establish- 
ments the buying is done in for- 
mal, efficient fashion, with the 
personal note entirely left out. 
The traveling salesman sends his 
card in to some unseen person 
and then sits down on a long 
bench with other salesmen, the 
group looking like a row of. bell 
boys in a hotel. 

When the answer comes, im- 
parted through the medium of a 
messenger aged about fourteen, 
it is final. Either Mr. Brown 
may bring in his samples at four- 
fifteen this afternoon, or there is 
nothing in Mr. Brown’s line 
which is of interest at this time. 
There is no chance to turn defeat 
into victory by the judicious use 
of a good ten-cent cigar, or the 
suggestion that it would be a fine 
idea to discuss the matter over a 
nice little lunch somewhere. 

The average manufacturer, I 
repeat, likes to think that his 
product is sold on merit alone. 
Some go so far as to believe that 
their traveling men are not sales- 
men, but order takers. How 
many, I wonder, have an idea of 
just how the buying is done in 
the average store - the average 
small town or city? 


BUYS OF THE SALESMAN—NOT OF 
HIS HOUSE 


Here is about the way it works 
out. It is a warm and sunshiny 
morning in a small city some- 
where in Texas. Henry Mat- 
thews, jeweler and_ silversmith, 
has opened his store for the day’s 
business. The porter, who is 
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also’ the store apprentice, has 
mopped up the linoleum floor, 
dusted the show cases, cleaned 
the glass on the show windows, 
and retired to the back room to 
struggle with the intricacies of an 
eight-day kitchen clock which in- 


sists on striking the dinner hour | 


at breakfast time. 

The watchmaker has wound up 
all the repair watches on the rack, 
and has settled down to his work 
bench at the front window, divid- 
ing his time impartially between 
the process of fitting a mainspring 
and gazing admiringly at the good- 
looking girls who stop from time 
to time to look at the goods dis- 
played in the show window. 

Henry Matthews himself has 
counted the previous day’s re- 
ceipts and reflected uneasily that 
things will have to pick up if the 
note which is due on the tenth is 
to be paid. He has also been out 
for. his usual morning talk with the 
hardware man next door, and to- 
gether they have come to the con- 
clusion that the paving job in the 
Second Ward is a disgrace, and 
that the Chamber of Commerce is 
run for the benefit of a few real- 
estate grafters. 

Mr. Matthews has also opened 
the morning’s mail, which. was 
fairly satisfactory, in that there 
were two checks in payment of ac- 
counts, and only one request for 
money, in the shape of a com- 
munication from the building com- 
mittee of the Elks Lodge. Two 
other letters, which bore the im- 
print of New York wholesale 
houses, he did not open. He knew 
what the letters said without read- 
ing them. They would begin by 
suggesting that he had possibly 
overlooked the fact that the firm’s 
terms were strictly ninety days 
net, or three per cent discount in 
thirty days. Then would follow 
an analysis of the account as it 
was at present. After that would 
come some advice about the im- 
portance of always taking cash 
discounts. The letter would close 
by darkly hinting that the basis of 
all credit is the prompt payment 
of bills when due, and the opti- 
mistic hope that a check would be 
forwarded by return mail. 


INK 


Mr. Matthews wondered grimly 
how a bank balance of sixty dol- 
lars might be stretched out io 
something over four hundred, so 
as to enable him to comply with 
such a reasonable request. He re- 
called the fact that in every busi- 
ness article he had ever read, tiie 
writer would strongly advise, in 
fact almost command, mercharts 
to take their cash discounts. On 
one occasion he had taken this ad- 
vice so seriously that he had de- 
ducted the cash discount from an 
account which was something over 
seven months old. The letter 
which he had received from the 
wholesale house in reply was a 
frightful blot upon his memory, 
even after the lapse of five years. 


ENTER: THE LIKABLE SALESMAN 


Then, as though sent by Provi- 
dence to dispel these gloomy 
thoughts, in through the open door 
steps a bright and cheery figure 
lt is a drummer. He calls out a 
genial “Hello, Folks,” which in- 
cludes everyone in the store. To 
show that he is a regular fellow 
he shakes hands heartily with the 
watchmaker, and tells the young 
lady clerk all about the Funny 
Potash and Perlmutter show 
which he saw in New York just 
before he started out on the trip. 

To the jeweler himself he is as 
a brother. There is no sending in 
of cards here. He calls him 
Henry and inquires solicitously 
about the health of the family, 
and wants to know Henry’s can 
did opinion as to the chances of 
the Cincinnati team under Ma- 
thewson for next year’s race. He 
hopes business is good. If it isn’t 
it will be. Over in Oklahoma City 
the jewelers all report the best 
trade in ten years. 

And what time will Henry go 
out to lunch? And is it too early 
to slip out and get a tiny little 
life-saver now? 

What the jeweler did not know, 
is the fact that the genial salesman 
had wired the house the day be- 
fore, to ask if he should sell 
Matthews this time, or pass him up 
until the old account should be 
paid. 

But the fact remains that the 
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Financial Information 


American finance is no longer local or even national. 
It is international What happens in England, 
Russia, France, Germany, and Italy to-day expresses 
itself in New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Chi- 
cago to-morrow. 


It {is important, these days as never before, for you 
to get dependable financial information. 


Alexander Dana Noyes, financial editor of The New York 
Evening Post, knows finance in practice and in history. He is 
the author of books such as “Forty Years of American Finance,” 
“Financial Chapters of the War,” “The Free Coinage Catechism’’ 
(2,000,000 copies sold); and is also financial editor of Scribner’s 
Magazine. : 


Mr. Noyes writes the daily financial article in The Evening Post, 
and the Saturday weekly review. Assisting him is a staff of 
trained experts who see, serve, and write in the same spirit of 
service that he does. 


New Hork Evening Post 
More Than a Newspaper A National Institution 


The financial and commercial news and statistics of The Evening 
Post are not only the most comprehensive in any daily sig 
newspaper, but their accuracy and reliability make them ¢ oO 
standard in these days of stress. Cx s 
we me) 
ONE DOLLAR will bring you the Saturday Axe a 
Edition with Magazine, Book, and Fi- Oe a 
nancial Supplements for six months— fc 
aspecial introductory offer. y, Ao 5 
° yo 
(Regular price $2.50 a year.) SK SS 


Here’s the coupon. Se 
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$260,000 Worth of 
AUTOMOBILES 


Sold in Four 
and a Half 
Days by 

DANDO 
Plan and 
Copy 
Sales 

Service. 


WHAT SOLD THESE CARS? 


‘The brute weight of money?” No! Very 
little money was spent. Very very little. 


PLAN AND COPY PUT IT OVER 


We planned the work and worked the plan. The whole secret of success is 
contained in a letter by Mr. Hester to our Specialist, told in eight words: 


“You are a genius with a Master Mind’ 


For a specimen of the sweeping style and selling breadth that put this 
thing across send for his masterpiece, using your letter head: 


THE SELLING FORCE anpb tue SELLING FARCE 
THE DANDO COMPANY 


Furnishing a complete Selling Advertising Service for 
Manufacturers, Wholesalers, Jobbers and Retailers 


34 SOUTH THIRD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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traveling man is the bright con-. 
ne ‘ing link between the store- 
keeper himself and the cold, im- 
personal firm which exists way 
off somewhere in the big city. 
From the firm he receives good 
merchandise, courteous replies to 
his communications, and prompt 
set'lement of claims for shortage, 
even when he himself is not quite 
sure but that the porter might 
have carelessly thrown the missing 
pieces out with the excelsior 
packing. 
SALESMEN AS SYMPATHIZERS 


(his, however, is all sort of 
shadowy and distant. The sales- 
man comes right into his store, 
pleasant and cheerful, making 
each visit somewhat of a social 
event. And no matter how suc- 
cessful a business man may be, 
there is something of pathos about 
him. He carries locked up in his 
heart years of accumulated dis- 
appointments and broken hopes. 
There were the times when his line 
of credit at the bank was all used 


up, and the cashier turned him 


down for more. There was the 
year when he figured on doing a 
fifty-thousand-dollar business, and 
on account of the long drouth he 
did less than thirty. And during 
the panic there were weeks at a 
time when he had to smile cheer- 
fully to customers by day,. while 
at night he lay awake and misera- 
bly wondered if he was to go down 
in the crash. All this makes him 
crave anything that savors of 
warm human sympathy. 

And so it is no wonder that 
many merchants buy from the 
traveling man rather than from 
the house he represents. 

Of course this is not always 
the case, and at any rate, as I 
said before, it is human nature for 
the executive who is whole soul- 
edly putting his best years into 
the production of a certain line, 
to believe that product sells itself 
on its merits. But like the Kai- 
ser, he often fails to take account 
of the human element. 

I know of a certain merchant 
who is in the stationery business, 
and rather successful, who buys 
housands of dollars’ worth of 
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goods every year to his own dis- 
advantage, from purely personal 
feelings. There are two very 
prominent manufacturing station- 
ery concerns regularly covering 
this merchant’s territory, one of 
them specializing on business pa- 
pers, and the other on goods more 
suitable for social purposes. 

The merchant in question has a 
trade which is almost exclusively 
for social stationery, but he buys 
practically all of his supplies from 
the manufacturer who specializes 
on business papers. He cannot 
get anything like the variety nor 
styles from this manufacturer 
which he might secure from the 
other firm, simply because the 
social stationery with them is a 
side line. 

Why does the retailer stand in 
his own light? Simply because 
the traveler from the favored 
house raises Boston terrier dogs. 
The merchant is also a Boston 
fancier, and when the traveler 
comes to town, three-fourths of 
the time is spent discussing the 
dog business and the buying of 
stationery is done in whatever 
time is left. 

I am not advancing this inci- 
dent to prove that large executives 
should raise Boston terriers. On 
the contrary, I believe anyone is 
foolish to cultivate any kind of 
prize stock, on account of the 
wear and tear on the nervous sys- 
tem when the judge awards the 
ribbon to some animal not nearly 
so well pointed as yours. The 
incident is merely mentioned to 
show how largely the personal 
element enters into the buying of 
merchandise. 

Speaking from the standpoint of 
the retailer, there is one serious 
mistake made frequently by some 
of the largest manufacturers and 
jobbers, which arises entirely 
from a looseness of touch between 
the firm and its traveler. And it 
is a mistake which is occurring a 
thousand times every day through- 
out the United States. I refer to 
the practice wherein a traveling 
man will sell a merchant a bill of 
goods, only to have the house re- 
fuse to ship them. A single illus- 
tration will explain what I mean. 


Y 
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There is a merchant of my ac- 
quaintance in the retail trunk 
business. He has operated his 
store for more than twenty years, 
with reasonable success—that is, 
he owns his own home, and for 
years discounted practically all 
purchases, although he had no 
money outside of his business. 
Three or four years ago, in order 
to save a brother from business 
reverses, he borrowed several 
thousand dollars, which had to be 
paid back out of the earnings of 
his trunk store. 

As may be imagined, this left 
him with-a very hard row to hoe. 
He is a sensitive man, and from 
pride of family did not tell a soul 
what he had done. But from 
-being a very prompt payer, he be- 
gan to stand off his creditors. In- 
stead of taking his cash discounts 
he would let a bill run to ma- 
turity, and then give notes in set- 
tlement. It was not long before 
inquiries began to be made at the 
credit agencies concerning his 
standing. “And as he continued to 


be very slow in his payments, his 


former high rating was taken 
away from him. Most of his old 
houses continued to ship him 
goods, however, on account of 
past relations, and because they 
knew him to be honest. 

About this time the traveler for 
a prominent trunk manufacturer 
came into the merchant’s store 
and solicited an order. This 
traveler had unsuccessfully tried 
to sell him in his former prosper- 
ous years, and did not know of 
his reduced rating. It was a good 
line, recently come into promi- 
nence through a national adver- 
tising campaign, and the trunk 
man placed an order for about a 
thousand dollars’ worth of goods. 
The traveling man left town, 
pleased with his order, and feel- 
ing that he had opened a gédod 
account for his house. 

But the house turned the order 
down. The trunk man’s affairs 
were looked up through the me- 
dium of a financial agency, and 
when it was learned that he not 
only settled most of his accounts 
with notes, but frequently re- 
newed such notes, the credit man 
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decided it to be an_ undesir 
risk. 

“Very good,” you say. 
credit man was entirely right. 
was the logical thing to do.” 

I admit that the credit man 
right, but his house was the | 
just the same. For within a y. 
from that time the trunk 1 
had got his unfortunate debt pai 
off, and an unusually good 
and holiday business placed | 
in his old position of secur'ty. 
But to the end of his days, if t) 
manufacturer were to offer })i 
merchandise at twenty cents 
the dollar, the trunk man wou 
decidedly turn the offer down. 

For the merchant’s feelings !iad 
been hurt all unnecessarily. And 
this is not an isolated case, but a 
sample of what is happening hun- 
dreds of times every business «ay 
in the year. There are obviously 
two ways of avoiding such cases. 
Either the traveling man’s judg- 
ment should be trusted, or an ex- 
act list of prospects should be 
furnished him when he starts out 
on each trip, and he be allowed 
to call on no others. 

From a long and intimate study 
of the habits of retail storekeepers 
in their native jungles, I can state 
that it does not pay to make even 
the humblest of us mad; for the 
storekeeper, who to-day is nerv- 
ously running around trying to 
kite a check with a_ neighbor 
on account of his bank sharply 
phoning that his account is over- 
drawn, may next year have an 
unusually good holiday business, 
and thereafter be in position to 
discount all his purchases. 


orm 


SHOULD APPRECIATE THE DEALER'S 


POSITION 


It is remarkable the ideas some 
otherwise smart men have about 
the selling of goods at retail. 
The manufacturing executive who 
sends his travelers out in Febru- 
ary to take orders for fall ship- 
ment, should realize that in retail 
stores there can be no such de- 
liberateness. When a man comes 
into your store to buy an opera 
hat or a wrist watch, he wants the 
article right now. You might 
make the sale by holding the cus- 
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to as ideas because 


they feel timid about 
making changes. : 


“Manternach Ideas 
convey a new treatment 


though based on sound 


business principles. 
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tomer in sprightly conversation 
while your clerk slips out the back 
doo: and borrows the required ar- 
tile from a brother storekeeper, 
but that is the outside limit of de- 
lay. 

List December, just a few days 
before Christmas, one of my 
cers told me that he had a cus- 
tomer for a gold mesh bag—one 
of those highly useless affairs 
with some little diamonds and 
emcralds ornamenting the frame, 
which the son of wealthy parents 
gives his fiancee after he has ex- 
hausted every other kind of gift. 
And as none of the dealers in my 
town carried such things in stock, 
the customer was willing to wait 
until we could get it for him, the 
only proviso being, that he should 
have it before the twenty-fifth. 
It was worth some effort, for such 
trifles cost around a thousand dol- 
lars apiece, and net the retailer 
at least two hundred profit. 

It was December twentieth, 
which gave us time to telegraph 
for the desired article, and get it 
by Christmas eve. fired off a 
rush message, and that evening 
planned with my wife the nice trip 
we would take on the unexpected 
two hundred dollars profit. 

But December twenty-fourth 
rolled around, and no mesh bag 
came. I made the clerks in the 
express office miserable by insist- 
ing that the package must have ar- 
rived, and distantly insinuated that 
I might sue the company for dam- 
ages if they did not promice it. 
The customer came in and was 
naturally mad and disappointed. 
We tried to sell him something 
else, but it was no use. There 
was probably a lingering suspicion 
in his mind that we had neglected 
to send in the order, and he 
walked across the street to my 
competitor’s store, and spent the 
money for a diamond lavalliere. 

The day after Christmas I re- 
ceived a most courteous communi- 
cation from the mesh bag manu- 
facturer. The letter stated that 


they very much regretted to in- 
form me that they were out of 
the article for which I had tele- 
g-aphed, but if I would write to a 
certain firm = in 


Philadelphia, I 
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could undoubtedly secure what I 
wished. The letter was signed by 
the head of the firm who had 
evidently thought it not worth 
while to telegraph me this in- 
formation. He believed in cour- 
tesy, however, for he added a 
postscript to his letter, expressing 
his wish that I might have a 
Merry Christmas and a prosperous 
New Year. 

But my wish for him was, that 
the New Year might bring him 
some slight inkling of how things 
are done in retail stores. 


Superficial Trade Investigation 
Dangerous 


KirscH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Sturcis, Micu., Oct. 25, 1917. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your June 7 issue, you had an ed- 
itorial concerning the value of the aver- 
age salesman as an investigator of trade 
conditions, and I would like to add that 
my experience is that they are not al- 
ways reliable. 

Unless you specifically request a re- 
port on a particular thing from a sales- 
man, he usually will not report condi- 
tions on his own initiative, and even 
when you ask him for a particular re- 
port, his conclusions are not always cor- 
rect, either because he jumps at conclu- 
sions or he doesn’t take enough interest 
in the proposition. 

Should you continue to do the inves- 
tigating yourself and then present your 
conclusions to the salesmen at the con- 
vention, and if you are right in your 
deductions, you will usually find that 
the salesmen will agree unanimously 
with your report; in other words, when 
you crystallize the situation for them, 
they usually recognize that you have 
put your finger on something that they 
have bumped into, but it doesn’t occur 
to them, ordinarily, to say anything 
about it. 

If I had stayed at my desk and ac- 
cepted the analysis of sales problems as 
reported through our representatives, we 
would probably still be making some 
mistakes that I have been able to cor- 
rect. 

Any trade investigation must reach 
fundamental conclusions or you may 
simply drop one mistaken policy to 
start another. ‘ 

Hasse. W. Smitn, 
Sales Manager. 


Joins Mac Martin Agency 

Theodore Kirby, for two years with 
the M. P. Gould Company, New York, 
and later for four years advertising 
manager for Richard Hudnut, has 
joined the service department of the 
Mac Martin Advertising Agency, Minne- 
apolis. 













Oklahoma City Uses Automobiles 
to Advertise Itself 


Community Advertises Itself With the Assistance of the Cars of Ad ver- 
tising Club Members 


UTUAL condolences by two 

Oklahoma City traveling men, 
marooned in a small Oklahoma 
town, were responsible for a 
unique movement which has al- 
ready secured Oklahoma City one 
oil-refining plant in addition to 
much priceless word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising. 

And the whole campaign is not 
costing the city one cent. It is 
being put on officially by the Okla- 
homa City Advertising Club, co- 
operating with the Chamber of 
Commerce, and everything is do- 
nated. 

Shelley Tracy and Morris 
Crowther, both enthusiastic Ad 
Club boosters, found themselves 
compelled to spend Sunday in a 
small town, unacquainted with 


anyone, and with nothing to do. 
Time hung heavily on their hands. 


“Wish I had my car here,” said 
Crowther, “we’d take a drive 
through the country.” 

“Same here,” replied Tracy. 
“Wouldn’t it be great if someone 
would come along and take us for 
a drive!” 

“There’s an idea!” exclaimed 
Crowther. “I'll bet every Sunday 
and every evening there are lots 
of traveling men and_ other 
strangers in Oklahoma City who 
would be mighty glad to have 
some one take them driving. Wé’d 
be doing them a good turn and 
at the same time showing them 
more of the real advantages of 
the city than they could see in any 
other way.” 

The two lonely travelers put 
their heads together, with the re- 
sult that the following week, over 
the clerk’s desk in each Oklahoma 
City hotel appeared this notice: 


FREE AUTOMOBILE RIDE 


Strangers desiring to see the beauties 
of Oklahoma City will be given a sight- 
seeing ride free of cost. Not a rubber- 
neck wagon, but a real automobile. Ask 
the clerk. 


Advertising Clwh. 
2 


At first strangers were dubious, 
thinking there was some “ca‘ch” 
to the scheme, but gradually the 
word went round that Oklahoma 
City automobile owners were \.ill- 
ing and eager to drive stran: ers 
about the city, and soon tlere 
were more applicants than aito- 
mobiles. Members of the Adver- 
tising Club and the Chamber of 
Commerce were divided into seven 
squads, one squad for each eve- 
ning of the week, with an extra 
squad for Sunday afternoon. ‘he 
members of a squad on their given 
night on duty drove their cars to 
the fronts of hotels and_ stood 
ready. 

When a traveling man wished 
a drive he signed a card, giving 
his name and home address 
and gave it to the hotel clerk. 
Arrangements were immediately 
made to give him a_ two-hour 
drive absolutely without cost or 
obligation. 

The guest was shown not only 
the business district, but also the 
residential section, the stockyards 
west of the city and the refineries 
which are turning Oklahoma’s oil 
into gold. No attempt was made 
to pledge him to move to Okla- 
home City, to boost for it or any- 
thing else, but the skilled sales- 
men who drove the cars saw to it 


“that when that drive was finished 


the guest carried in his mind a 
picture of Oklahoma as a most 
desirable city either as a home- 
site or for the location of a busi- 
ness. 

The names of those enjoying 
these rides were furnished the 
secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, from the card fur- 
nished the hotel clerk, and on his 
arrival home he found the fol- 
lowing letter: 


My Dear Mr. ———— 

Recently you were pon about this 
city as a guest of the Oklahoma City 
Tt is hoped that the 
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Trade Investigation; 
Sales and Advertising Plans 


Magazine, Newspaper, Billboard, 
Street Car @ Direct Advertising 
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Fon complete engraving 
plants~fully equipped for 
intelligent service and the 
finest production of color 
plates,half-tones& line-cuts. 


THE BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY 
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Every Lover of Motion Pictures Will Want 
the Christmas Number of 


The Photo-Play World 


“The One By Which All Others Are Governed” 


RIMFUL of intensely interesting features, the Christmas 
issue will carry a handsome selling appeal. Beautifully 
illustrated and typographically perfect, the high character 
of its contents will exert a powerful influence in behalf of 
its advertising patrons. 
“Screen Fashions,” __—-=-7— Full-page reproduc- 
starting with the ~~ <a tions of oil-paint- 
December is- ~ : 6f . ings of Mary 
sue, will be / ~ Pickford, El- 
edited by . sieFerguson, 
Frances " Pauline 
Vernon / ‘= ‘ Frederick, 
Dickey, / -- ak -® Madame 
fashion | a fA Olga Pe- 
editor | rs my a P| trova 
for John | _ - Qa Fj) and 
Wana- | ‘y bs, ‘is =] many 
maker, | ‘- ar = © 1} other fa- 
and \| @aivear.< mf mous 
promi- \ Cy stars of 
nentpub- \ ¥ “4 -/ the cine- 
lications. \ Awan) a “flee ma. These 
Novelized YJ Rilo 2. of. ® picturesare 
versions of “Ws Same my but a fewof 
the latest : eee 2s the supera- 
photoplays— i ae bundance of all- 
interesting arti- ; star features that 
cles of the human Mary Pickford T2ampant through- 
side of filmdom. out its pages. 


FIRST FORMS CLOSE NOVEMBER 12 
LAST FORMS CLOSE NOVEMBER 19 


Write today for rate card, circulation figures and sample copies. Any article of merit 
on the American market can be successfully exploited in the Photo-Play World because 
of its far-reaching appeal, The Christmas issue will be on the newsstands EARLY. 








Pacific Coast Representative Chicago Representative 
CARL R. ROBINSON GUY W. WHITCOMB 
701 Washington Building 537 S. Dearborn Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. Phone— Harrison 4209 


THE Downs PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BULLETIN BUILDING PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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trip was a pleasant one, and that you 
may have a kindly feeling toward this 
city 
We are very glad, indeed, to enclose 
you a little booklet containing some 
mater in regard to the City and State. 
Should you at any time desire more in- 
or vation regarding this section, you 
mav be assured that we will be pleased 
to -xtend you any courtesy possible. 
\Vve are glad that you were here, and 
ho}e that you may come? again. 
Very truly yours, 
OKLAHOMA City CHAMBER OF 
CoMMERCE, 
Leroy W. Grsss, Sec’y. 


‘here was no attempt in this 
letter to make a strong selling 
talk for the city, merely to make 
permanent the pleasant impression 
created by the sight-seeing drive. 
The booklet which was enclosed 
clinched the impression with 
facts and pictures. 

[his movement has come to be 
known as the “Glad Hand Move- 
ment,” and throughout the South- 
west much favorable comment has 
been received on Oklahoma City’s 
method of welcoming the stranger 
within her gates. One refinery has 
been located here as a result of 
the favorable impression secured 
by a Kansas oil man during a 
Glad Hand drive, and the secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce states that he is in corre- 
spondence with two other factory 
prospects as a direct result of this 
campaign. 

Wichita, Kas., has written the 
secretary of the Oklahoma City 
Advertising Club and will put on 
a campaign of this sort in Wichita 
next year. 


Join “Farm and Fireside” 
Rea, OF 
department of 


Fisher, formerly of the sales 
f the Studebaker Corpo- 
ration of South Bend, Indiana, and 
li. L. Fleming, formerly of the Tobey 
Furniture Company of Chicago, have 
joined the Western offices of Farm & 
! reside, with headquarters in Chicago. 
Mr. Fisher will represent the publica- 
ton in the far west, while Mr. Fleming 
will cover the Illinois and Indiana ter- 
ritory. 


Advertising Course 


Starts 


W. C. D’Arcy, president A. A. C. 
W., on October 25 formally opened 
tie winter’s advertising course at the 
t. Louis Y. M. C. A., conducted by 
the local Ad Club, under the direction 
f Roy B. Simpson. ; 
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‘B&B Display Case 


Finding the solution is our hobby, 
and it is NOT done by guess 


work. 


First-hand *knowledge of the dis- 
tribution and display problems of 
hundreds of clients in as many 
different kinds of lines enables 
B&B service to apply the experi- 
ence gained to Your ProsLeM. 


Remember—it doesn’t obligate you 


| to “Put it up to us.” 


Designing — Manufacturing and 
Distributing —Displays Nationally. 
One Contract—One Profit 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


B & B SIGN CO., Inc. 


341-347 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Selecting a 
Trade —Mark 


It is easy enough to change 
advertising agents or sales man- 
agers, or to adopt a new form of 
copy appeal—but a trade mark, 
once in use, cannot be aban- 
doned_ without serious loss. 
Therefore the selection of trade 
marks deserves more thought 
than is sometimes given to it. 


I am glad to assist in the 
selection of trade marks, and am 
often able to save my clients 
much trouble and expense. 


Roy W. JoHNson 


Trade Marks - Trade Names 
The Protection of Good Will 
Mutual Life Building 


32 Nassau Street 
New York 











The Letters That 
Bring Results 


When you write a personally 
dictated letter to a prospect 
you get an answer, don’t you? 


You know why you don’t get | 


answers to your form letters 
—they’re obviously machine 
made—printed—sent out in 
mass. 

Let us get out your next let- 
ter campaign. Our letters are 
all typewritten on automatic 


machines that give you real, | 
personal, typewritten letters at | 
half what you’d expect them | 


to cost. 


Direct Advertising 
Service 


of the 
WEST SIDE PRINTING COMPANY 
9 Murray Street , 
Telephone Barclay 7268 





France’s First Advertising 
Ambassador 


Jean H. Fulgeras, of the Socitté 
Européene de Publicité, Paris, Fratic 
sailed last week after a two mon‘hs' 
business trip in the United States. He 
proved during his stay that well-plan:ied 
advertising pays. “Our series of page 
announcements in Printers’ INK,” Mr, 
Fulgeras said, “reinforced by the ‘et. 
ters sent out by my firm from Paris, 
secured for me over 100 appointments 
before arriving in New York. To these 
were added a score of others made with 
our United States agents, Collin Arm. 
strong, Inc. I was unable to see more 
than one-half the firms who wrote to 
me, but if only a small portion of those 
I corresponded with carry out their in- 
tentions there will be an advertising in- 
vasion of France immediately after the 
war. Many firms are laying their plans 
now. It was these I came to see and I 
found the journey Well worth while.” 

It was not generally known to the 
Americans Mr. Fulgeras met that he 
had already done his “bit”? for France. 
He was given the cross of war by his 
own country and the Order of Leo- 
pold II by the King of Belgium. 

Mr. Fulgeras has recently become the 
Paris representative of Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Division Formed 
in Retail Research Assn. 


Advertising and sales managers from 
a number of leading department stores 
in all parts of the country gathered in 
New York last week to organize thie 
advertising division of the Retail Re- 
search Association. . 

The parent organization consists of 
the stores themselves, some eighteen in 
number, and has been in existence sitce 
last June. It held a meeting in Minne- 
apolis several weeks ago. Frank A. 
Black, advertising manager for Wil 
liam Filene’s Sons, Boston, was elected 
president of the new advertising divi 
sion. Meetings were held over two 
days at the Hotel Vanderbilt, and it 
was decided to hold regular future gath- 
erings, the next probably to take place 
in January at a point not yet settled. 

The Retail Research Association is 
organized for the exchange of ideas, 
and as a —s house of informa 
tion in regard to better business met! 
ods, among the member stores. Heal 
quarters are maintained in New York. 
and a wide programme is being mappc'! 
out for future work. 


Appointment by Champion 
Spark Plug Co. 


Hal McNaughton formerly with th 
Toledo Times, has been appointed as 
sistant advertising manager of th 
Champion Spark Plug Company, Toled 


The Tate Electro Waterproofing Cor 
oration, New York, has placed th 
| O. Powers Company of that cit) 
in charge of its advertising. 
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- . —your Sales 

the Opportunity 

med In one month Hawaii’s Imports 

°C BF totaled $4,856,108, of which auto- 

mobiles amounted to $147,335; 
flour, $155,450; bacon, $103,438 ; 
canned meats, $40,406; ham and 
bacon, $34,776; lard compounds, 
$38,699; auto tires for year, 
$523,000. 


The 1917 Sugar crop alone is estimated at $75,000,000, 
to say nothing of Pineapples and other Island pro- 
ducts. The U. S. Army payroll in Hawaii for 1917 is 
estimated at $5,640,000. ; 


If you are alive to one of the greatest opportunities 
that has faced the American Business Man in many a 
year, you will include Hawaii and Honolulu in your 
1918 Sales Campaign. 


We will gladly furnish you with any 
data or information you may require 
to intelligently plan your campaign 
here. 


CONSCRIPT US INTO YOUR SERVICE! 


Honolulu Star-Bulletin 


‘*Hawaii’s Greatest Newspaper’’ 


GEO. H. ALCORN, Eastern Representative, 23 West 31st Street 
New York City 
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Perhaps you have noticed that the 
accounts of this organization do 
not “change hands” very frequently. 


Power, Alexander & Jenkins 
General Advertising 
Detroit 











things besides automobiles. Yet 

the speed and dash of the motor 
industry has exerted a notable influence 
in developing leadership in other lines. 
Nowhere has its stimulating power 
teen more keenly felt than in the 
printing industry of Detroit, which now 
ranks second to none in the quality of 
its ideals and efficiency of its methods. 
We serve the motor industry and are 
equally well prepared to serve you in 
all things pertaining to good printing. 


[ sists LEADS IN MANY 


SATURDAY NIGHT PREss, Ine. 
DETROIT - Printers - MICHIGAN 
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Helping Your Labor to Realize for 
What and Whom It Works 


An Industrial Pageant and “Blow-Out” That Advertised to All Concerned 
What Is Back of Their Daily Bread 


HE sales convention as a 

means of selling the company 
to its salesmen is getting to be 
comparatively an old story: now. 
In line with this plan recent years 
have seen a disposition on the part 
of companies and corporations to 
extend the idea to embrace their 
whole plant and community as 
well, This is particularly true of 
large concerns located in isolated 
communities where the company 
is “the whole works’—and the 
number of concerns of national 
reputation so placed is surprising- 
ly large. 

This situation especially in these 
days of labor scarcity and unrest 
presents serious problems. It is 
sometimes difficult to hold large 
working forces of younger men, 
particularly those who have ex- 
perienced the variety of life and 
occupational opportunity in larger 
cities, in small hamlets far re- 
moved from sources of distraction 
and amusement other than their 
locality affords. 

Again, this applies to large cor- 
porations whose personnel_is un- 
wieldy, and whose ramified depart- 
ments form an intricate organiza- 
tion where the average employee 
feels lost in the shuffle, and finds 
it difficult to orient him or herself 
to the general scheme of things. 
Such conditions tend to breed dis- 
content and _ internal politics, 
cliques, rather than to mould the 
organization into an harmonious 
unit, with its component elements 
fully acquainted with the common 
end towards which all are work- 
ing. 

Various expedients have been 
tried, and are still in force, tend- 
ing to solve this very problem, 
notably welfare work. Such con- 
cerns as Procter & Gamble, for 
example, have what are known as 
honorary directorships, awarded to 
employees whohavebeen connected 


with the concern for a given period , 
1 


of years: These directors attend 
meetings where company policies 
are discussed, and have a voice in 
such discussion and voting. Their 
presence in the rank and file of 
the corporate personnel serves as 
a leaven of information on what’s 
going on higher up. 

The convention of the wives of 
salesmen held recently by the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company at 
Dayton is in line with this gen- 
eral topic. 

A recent celebration for the 
members of its plants and the 
entire neighborhood held by the 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel 
Company at Highbridge, N. J., is 
an interesting example of what we 
might call inter-corporate public- 
ity. This event is interesting, not 
merely because it served to illus- 
trate in a graphic way to the em- 
ployees and the community just 
what their company is, but be- 
cause an advertising man was se- 
lected to stage the entire pro- 
gramme, the arrangements for 
which took some two months to 
plan. 


EMPLOYEES’ PRIDE IN COMPANY 
APPEALED TO 


The occasion was the 175th 
birthday of the company, which 
has supplied the United States 
with some kind of munitions for 
every war it has been through, in- 
cluding the Revolution. October 
13 was the day, and the little 
town’s population was swelled 
by from eight to ten thousand 
visitors from the surrounding 
country, together with delegates 
from the company’s plants at Eas- 
ton, Philadelphia and Plainfield. 
It was open town for everyone, 
with the company the host. A 
feature of the day was a pageant 
representing the growth of the 
concern. About fifty decorated 


floats took part, illustrating some 
phase of the community’s or the 
































130 


company’s history, past and pres- 
ent. For example, there was a 
float showing ancient cannon and 
cannon balls made by the company 
during the Revolution, attended by 
men in costumes of minute men 
or backwoodsmen. Another fea- 
ture was a real Canastoga wagon, 
built in 1750, drawn by six horses, 
and an old ox cart dragged by a 
yoke of oxen. Different depart- 
ments of the plant had their own 
floats illustrating their work. For 
instance, the department that 
makes frogs for railroads, etc., 
had a float topped with a big sam- 
ple of their work, steered by a 
man dressed up like a frog. Prizes 
were given for the best conceived 
and carried out float. 

In the parade rode a group of 
five men in an automobile decor- 
ated as a gold chariot. These five 
have been employed by the com- 
pany for fifty or more years. They 
received gold watch fobs with a 
design in keeping with the event. 
Silver medals of the same design 
were the reward of 130 men who 
have been with the company more 
than twenty-five years, and 2,000 
men received bronze duplicates 
because they have been with the 
concern from five to twenty-five 
years. 

The parade was reviewed by 
Knox Taylor, president of the 
company, and the fifth in line from 
the first Taylor who managed the 
company when its founders, Allen 
and Turner started in to make 
horseshoes back in 1742. The 
streets through which it passed 
were decorated with bunting and 
arches, the merchants doing their 
part in this direction. There was 
a clambake for 2,350 of the em- 
ployees and guests, the materials 
for which were fetched from Long 
Island, many miles away, in two 
furniture vans. When the others 
had finished their meal, the rest 
was given away to visitors who 
took part in the holiday. 

The rest of the day was given 
up to speeches, a reception at the 
club for unmarried employees, or- 
iginally “Solitude,” the home of 
Robert Taylor, built back in the 
Colonial days, etc. In the even- 
ing there was a free moving-pic- 
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ture show of the development of 
the steel industry, in which most 
naturally this concern has had 
considerable part. 

This is a bare hint of the cele- 
bration, or of the details and 
planning that went into the at- 
tempt to show the employees as 
well as the community and guests 
just what the company stands for 
in its relation to national as well 
as local history. It was at least 
a way of visualizing to the indi- 
vidual what the institution from 
which he draws his pay means, 
not merely to himself, but to the 
world at large. 


Urges Use of Bigger Bags 

The Worcester Salt Company is us- 
ing space in the grocery trade papers 
to urge upon grocers the fact that it is 
their patriotic duty to sell the consumer 
as large a bag of salt at each purchase 
as is possible. ‘Sell a Bigger Bag” 
says the headline. “Little bags are ex- 
travagant. They waste cotton—and we 
cannot afford to waste anything now. 

“Either you or your customers must 
pay for this waste. 

“You may pay for it directly by 
higher prices in proportion for the 
small bags, or indirectly through more 
expense in handling. 

“It costs you just as much to deliver 
and charge a five-cent package as it 
does a twenty-five-cent package. 

“But beyond this merchandising waste 
think what it would mean in Natignal 
economy if every grocer would per- 
suade his customers to buy their flour, 
sugar and salt in larger bags. 

“Take Worcester Salt for example: 
It requires a little over twelve square 
yards of cotton for 150 2-lb. pockets. 

“The same weight of salt packed in 
75 4-lb. bags would require less than 
nine square yards, and in 30 10-lb. bags 
only a little over six square yards. 

“At the present time we are buying 
millions of these two-pound pockets a 
year, representing nearly 500,000 yards 
of cotton that might be saved if the 
consumer would take our larger bags. 

“And this is only one item—amillions 
of yards of cotton could be saved in 
the grocery stores of this country every 
year if you would induce your custom- 
ers to get away from the small pack- 
ages. 

“Buying larger bags means no more 
expense to them or to you. 

“And it means a tremendous saving 
to the country. 

“Uncle Sam needs that cotton to 
make high explosives for our shells, 
khaki for our soldiers, and bandages 
for the wounded. 

“Think it over, 
patrjotic duty to 
cotton. 

“So the next time your customers 
order Worcester Salt sell a bigger bag.” 


Mr. Grocer. It is a 
help us save this 
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Editing a Trade Paper 
Like a Newspaper 


But the reporters are called “Idea Men.” 
They are, however, news gatherers. ‘Their 
“beats” are not the City Hall or the local Re- 
cruiting Station, but the entire U. S. A. Their 
“Stories” are complete, detailed illustrated de- 
scriptions of the SALES, buying, display, ad- 
vertising, accounting and other ideas, plans, 
methods and systems actually used by well- 
rated, successful retail stores. 


You may have sample copies of our publica- 
tions by writing the office nearest you. 








MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL, Inc., Publishers 


Merchants Trade Journal Furniture Merchants Trade Journal 
Merchants National Drug Journal Merchants National Hardware Journal 
NEW YORK DES MOINES CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 
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Cut Our THE- , 
&& 99 y 
UNDER SEPARATE COVER ps 
BuG-BEAR 
Think what it would mean to you to have 
your separate package actually accompany 
the letter—to really have your fourth class 


package and first class letter carried as first class, by the 
same mail. 


That is actually what you can accomplish by using the 









The TWO IN ONE Envelope Bag is a canvas bag made in 
all sizes with an envelope firmly attached. 


Avoid delays, misunderstandings and loss of sales. 
Write today for free samples and price list. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


611 So. 4th. Stree . ° St. Louis, Mo. 














































THE 


Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Want Ads are a clew to a 
newspaper’s intimacy with its 
readers. 

This is the October record of 
The Atlanta Journal on 


WANT ADS 
October 1917 20,974 ads 
e 1916 17,128 ‘ 
Gain, 3,846 ads 
NOTE: There were five Sundays in Octo- 


ber, 1916 and four Sundaysin October, 1917. 


THE JOURNAL COVERS 
DIXIE LIKE THE DEW 


HUUIVLONVNUAUNNIULAUULAUAUEUL LALLA 
The Circulation of the 
CHRISTMAS ISSUE 


TheBillboard 


is guaranteed to exceed 


45,000 Copies 


It will be obtainable wherever papers 
are sold throughout the entire English 
speaking world. 

NO ADVANCE IN RATES 


Last form closes Sunday, December 16 


The Billboard Publishing Co. 


Member A. B. C. 


Broadway & 42d | Monroe and Dearborn 
New York Chicago, Ill, 


HAA 
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Wastes Prevented by 
Packaging 





Retailer Instances Season-End Losses 
on Unpackaged Goods—Goods 
Become Soiled in the Christmas 
Rush—Brushes and Dust-Cloths 
Taken from Stock for Store 
Cleaning, Ete. 





INCE the desirability of pack 
age goods is once more being 
questioned in certain quarters, it 
is well to examine a phase of th 
subject that has not been em 
phasized to any extent of late 
years. The many advantages of 
packaged merchandise are toc 
well known to need defense at 
this time. These advantages are 
generally accepted, even by the 
opponents of the modern way of 
packing goods. These critics con- 
tend, however, that the cost of 
putting wares in packages more 
than offsets the value of the con- 
venience. 
It is true that bulk goods may 
be cheaper in some instances, but 
there is another side to this ques- 


| tion that makes one wonder if, 


the supposed economy 
of loose merchandise isn’t a 
camouflage. There is no question 
that the selling of unpackaged 
goods insidiously contributes to 
the cost of doing a retail busi- 
ness. This is done in a way that 
is seldom recognized. A retailer 
was recently telling Printers’ INK 


after all, 


| of his experience, and in support 
| of our contention we can do no 
| better than to quote his words. 








“Do you realize,” he said, “the 
amount of unpackaged merchan- 
dise that is soiled, broken and 
damaged in a store? It is a con- 
siderable item of expense and yet 
it is difficult to reckon it ac- 
curately in figuring costs. It is 
like the loss sustained by shop- 
lifting. We know it exists, but 
we can’t always put our hands on 
it. A great deal of it, though, is 
visible. Take the matter of soiled 
goods alone. After the Christ- 
mas rush, I usually have twenty 
or twenty-five dozen handker- 
chiefs that are so dirty that they 
have to be sold at a heavy loss. 
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into the 
trenches to get 
the business that 
opportunity presents and 
the times afford. The pessimist 
is on the run, and with well-directed 
activity a decisive victory will be achieved. 


Weare of proper age, seasoned, ambitious and fit. 
Our selected battle line of defense and offense is 


Printing Service 


at easy gait or double-quick time. 








Our company is fully recruited with the most 
effective “big guns” (and our artillery staff know 
how to handle them) that are hammering out, 
day and night, printing of the highest grade. 
If you are preparing for a drive, with your eye 
on some objective, and have decided to utilize 


COLOR PRINTING 
CATALOGS or PUBLICATIONS 


to make the assault—report at once to our strate- 
gic and efficiency board for conference and 
co-ordination, by phone, dispatch or messenger. 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BLDG., NEW YORK 


EIGHTH AVENUE 
Phone 3210 Greeley 33d to 34th Streets 



















































If You Want a Man’s 
Money Talk to His 


HEART not to His’ 


HEAD 


The best of all advertising 
is a heart-to-heart talk. Be- 
cause you really reach and 
influence a man through his 
heart. The purchases which 
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are made by the head wouldn’t | 


be sufficient to keep a mer- 
chant in business for six 
months. 


There is no better way for | 


you to reach the heart of the 
Scandinavian than 
his own language papers. 
Here they are: 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
NORMANDEN 


(Semi-weekly) 
Chicago, Ill. 
SKANDINAVEN 


(Semi-weekly and Daily) 
Decorah, Iowa 
DECORAH POSTEN 


(Semi-weekly) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
MINNEAPOLIS TIDENDE 


(Weekly and Daily) 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
FAMILIENS MAGAS'N 


(Monthly) 


Combined Circulation 


165,000 Copies 


through | 


For sample copies of fur- | 
ther detailed information ad- | 
dress the papers individually | 


or recognized advertising 


agencies. 
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“And that is just one item. 
A certain number of napkins, 
doilies, embroidery pieces, towels 
and many other articles are sure 
to be soiled and are thus often 
rendered unsalable, except at a 
substantial loss. Then, too, a lot 
of things are torn. For examplk 
every once in a while, we'll find 
a rent in a dainty waist that can 
not be repaired. Who would 
think we suffer a loss on a prod 
uct such as tooth brushes? Well, 
we do. We throw away quite a 
few of them because the bristles 
get so dirty that we wouldn’ 
care to offer the brushes for 
sale. 

“The open method of display, 
now so greatly preferred in many 
stores, runs up_ these losses 
Goods sell better when they are 
out where people can handle them. 
Hence the merchandise that is not 
protected by a_ package, soils 
easily. Even the clerks in stores 
often unthinkingly damage loose 
goods. As an illustration they ar 
always taking brushes of various 
kinds, dust cloths and other ar 
ticles, out of stock to do some 
cleaning with them. If that hap 
pens many times to a piece of 
merchandise, it cannot be sold. 

“T could recite instances of that 
kind for an hour. Anyway, I’ve 
said enough to show why I fa- 
vor packaged goods, when I can 
get them. I need not mention the 
losses we sustain in measuring 
and weighing bulk goods and the 
extra time it takes to wrap them 
up. Everyone is familiar with that 
very serious objection to unpack 
aged merchandise. All of these 
losses have to be paid by some 
one, and of course nine times out 
of ten it is the consumer. The 
loss is not charged against any 
specific item. It finds its way in- 
to the general cost of doing busi- 
ness. That is why it is so in- 
sidious. 

“It cannot be denied that pack- 
aged goods also sometimes get 
dirty and damaged, but the in- 
jury is usually to the package and 
not to the merchandise. Besides, 
we can always repair such losses 
by getting new labels or cartons 
from the manufacturer.” 
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The Rapid Electrotype Co. 


W. H. KAUFMANN, President and G 1 Manag: 
Makers of all kinds of Advertising Plates and Trade Cuts, including Stereotypes and 
Mats, by the wax or Dr. Albert Lead Mold Process. Sole owners of 
U. S. Letters Patent on Aluminotype. 





New York Cincinnati Chicago 
The Largest Makers and eee Advertising Plates in 
e Wor! 


REFERENCES :—Any five national advertisers you may think of. If you ask them, 
you will, perhaps, find that several of them already know what Rapid’s Service means. 
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REACH THE BUYER 


t 
| 

| 

| The buyer in each one of the 22,000 best banks*in"the country reads his 
| copy of Successful Banking every month. In some cases it’s the president, 
| again the vice president, the cashier, the assistant cashier or the book- 
| keeper. It varies in almost every bank. Successful Banking “center fires” on 
,; the right man. Would you be interested in covering such a selected list ? 
1 
| 
| 


Successful Banking 


Benton Harbor Michigan 
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WANTED 


Twenty Good Advertising ah 
Artists for the Enlarged ae 
Staff of the LEDGER ie 
ART SERVICE, 612 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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OVER THE TOP 
NEW ENGLAND Daily Newspapers 


The people and the papers put the Liberty Loan 


over the top. 


The people and the papers have put many and 
many a commercial proposition over the top. 


The people and the daily papers will put your 
proposition over the top if your goods are worth 


while. 


The people and the daily papers in New England 
are scattered from Bangor, Maine, to Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, and to reach them you must use the 
local daily newspapers in the cities where you want 
to put your goods over the top. 


Kindly remember that they who dwell in the one 
big city are but a handful to the tribes who inhabit 
the great sections that surround it. 


Here are 15 of New England’s choicest cities. 


BURLINGTON, VT., FREE PRESS 
Daily Circulation 10, 714 net 
Population 22,000, with suburbs 40,000 


MANCHESTER, N. H. UNION and 
Daily Circulation 25,000 LEADER 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 15: 000 


FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL 
Daily Circulation 5,192 
Population 39,656, with suburbs 150,000 


LYNN, MASS., ITEM 
Daily Circulation 13,227 
Population 89,336, with suburbs 100,000 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. S!"4#4. 


Daily Circulation 20, 949 net paid 
Population 109,000, with suburbs 120,000 


SALEM, MASS., NEWS 
Daily Circulation 18,732 net paid 
Population 43,€97, with suburbs 150,000 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION 
Daily Circulation 36,400 

Population 100,000, with suburbs 250,000 
TAUNTON, MASS. = GazeTTE 
Daily Circulation 5,721 net paid A. B.C. 
Population 38,000, with suburbs 53,000 





BRIDGEPORT, CT. TeLbGHAM 


Daily Circulation "35, 064 net A. B 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 220,000 


NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
Daily Circulation 19,414 
Population 150,000, with suburbs 175,000 


NEW LONDON, CT., DAY (Evening 
Daily Circulation over 10,200—2c copy 
Population 25,000, with suburbs 60,00( 
MERIDEN, CT., JOURNAL 


Daily Circulation 5,120 
Population 37,265, with suburbs 50,00( 


WATERBURY,CT.,REPUBLICAN 
Daily Circulation 11, 321 net paid 
Population 73,144, with suburbs 100,000 


AUGUSTA, ME., JOURNAL 
Daily Circulation 10,068 net paid 
Population 13,211, with suburbs 75,00( 


PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
Daily Circulation 22,462 

Population 58,571, with suburbs 75,00( 
EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS here 
named is a power in its home 
community. 
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Editorial Conference to Widen 


Its Activities 

The Editorial Conference of the New 
York Business Publishers’ Association, 
2 a luncheon held at the Automobile 
Ciub, New York, Tuesday, October 
30, ‘received the report of a com- 
mittee of which Samuel O. Dunn was 
cliairman, appointed to consider the 
subject of nationalizing the editorial 
conference work of the organization. 
(ne of the committee’s recommenda- 
tons was that an executive committee 

five be appointed to guide the de- 
liberations of the editors of business 
papers on_ national co-operative lines. 
fter considerable discussion in which 

e need of such a committee was em- 
phasized the pds Rosse adopted the 
recommendation and a committee of 
three, consisting of C. W. Baker, editor 
f the Engineering News-Record; L. P. 
\lford, gs of Engineering Magazine, 
nd S. Ditchett, editor of the Dry 
Goods fs was appointed to 
ominate the five members of the Ex- 
cutive Committee, its report to be sub- 
mitted at the next meeting of the con- 
ference. 

Another recommendation, which was 
idopted, was that editorial conferences, 
similar to that in New York, be formed 
by the business papers of Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Minne- 
‘polis, St. Paul and other cities, con- 
taining such papers and desiring to 
irganize them. 

A third recommendation was that an 
issociation for the interchange of in- 
formation and views be formed by the 
representatives of the business publica- 
tions stationed in Washington. From 
remarks made by members of the Con- 
ference it appeared that much valuable 
data and news originating in the na- 
tion’s Capital and of value to the busi- 
ness press are not at present available, 
through a lack of co-operation ..among 
the representatives. The Conference 
decided to authorize the new executive 
committee to see what could be done to 
organize such an association. 

On Tuesday, November 13, the Ed- 
itorial Conference will have as its guests 
the members of the British Munitions 
Committee, who will arrive in this coun- 
try in a few days for the purpose of 
giving the Government the results of 
their experience in handling many of 
the problems arising in the production 
of ammunition and guns, and especially 
upon the subject of labor. In addition, 
the Conference will invite to the lunch- 
eon the editors of the several New York 
laily ——— 


Aucnionannts. oy by ‘Wisconsin 


State Journal” 

William L. Miller has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Wisconsin 
State Journal, of Madison Wis. He 
has been associated with the Bismarck, 
N. D., Tribune. 

T. ¥. McPherson, formerly with the 
Keystone Type and Foundry Company, 
at Easton, Pa., has been made business 
manager of the paper, succeeding Wil- 
liam T. Evjue, who has entered an- 
ther line of business. 
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Well To Do? 
Yes, Indeed 


Portland 
Maine 


gia depositors with money in the 
yank. 

This shows that the people hereabouts 
have been able to live well and com- 
fortably and still have something for a 
rainy day. 

ny proposition you have—financial or 
mercantile—if it is sound and _ looks 
good, the readers of the 


Evening 
Express 


have the price to pay for it. 

This is what makes Portland such a 
good city for advertisers. The jobbers 
are here and so are the wholesalers and 
they will push what is advertised in 
the Express. 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston Chicago New York 











Even 
The Tax Assessor 


Found More Than 
$21,000,000 


IN NEW TAXABLE PROPERTY IN 
Bridgeport 
Connecticut 


THE MOST PROSPEROUS CITY 
IN AMERICA 


Goodness knows what he will find the 
next time, for growth is showing on all 
sides. The 


Post and Telegram 


CONNECTICUT’S LARGEST 
CIRCULATION 


Covers the entire field as well as any 
one proposition can cover a fiel 
Leads in all things—news, advertising, 
circulation influence and, of course, sell- 
ing force. 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston Chicago——New York 
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Printers’ Ink 


A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 





PRINTERS’ INK PuBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers. 
Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New York 
City. ‘Telephone 1346-7-8-9 Murray Hill. 
President and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice- 
President and ‘Treasurer, R. W. Lawrence. 
General Manager, J. M. Hopkins. The ad- 
dress of the company is the address of the 
officers. isle 
Chicago Office: 1720 Lytton Building, 14 E. 
Jackson Boulevard, Kirk Tayior, Manager. 
Telephones, Harrison 1707 & 1939. 
New England Office: 1 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Jurius Matuews, Manager. 
Detroit Office: 709 Free Press Bldg., Kirk 
TayLor, Manager. Telephone Cherry 3262. 
Atlanta. Office: Candler Bldg., Gro. M. 
Koun, Manager. 
St. Louis Office: Third National Bank Build- 
ing, A. D. McKinney, Manager, ‘Tel. Olive 43. 
London Office: 16 Regent Street, $.W., G. W. 
Kette, Manager. 
Paris Office: 10 Rue de Ia Victoire, Jean H. 
FuLGeras. Manager. 


Issued every Thursday. Subscription price, 
two dollars a year, five dollars for three years, 
one dollar for six months. Five cents a copy. 
Foreign Postage, one dollar per year extra. 
Canadian Postage, fifty cents. 

Advertising rates: Page, $75; half page, $37.50: 
quarter page, $18.75; one inch, $5.60. Classified 
40 cents a line—net. Minimum order $2 (' . 


Joun Irvinc Romer, Editor 








New York, Novemser 8, 1917 











Advertising 10 the story of 


the Pennsylvania 
Men Can Aid Railroad’s cam- 


American- paign to teach 
ization patriotism to its 
foreign-born employees, published 
in our issue of last week, Print- 
ERS’ INK believes there is an in- 
spiring call to action for other 
American employers of alien la- 
borers, from the biggest business 
to the smallest. There was never 
a time in the history of this na- 
tion when unity of thought and 
purpose was so greatly needed 
among her citizens as now when 
we face the terrible and urgent 
necessity of winning this war; and 
the presence of aliens among us— 
those who are alien not only in 
birth, but in tongue and often in 
sympathies—constitutes an element 
of weakness which it is our pa- 
triotic duty to overcome, so far as 
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is within our power. The best 
available statistics indicate that 
there are several million people in 
the United States—more than six 
per cent of our total population— 
who cannot speak English. A vast 
proportion of all of them not only 
are not naturalized, but have neve: 
taken any interest in the sub 
ject, having probably never had 
the advantages and opportunities 
offered by citizenship pointed out 
to them. 

These foreign-born residents. 
shut off by the barrier of speech 
from full and free participation 
in American institutions, seem to 
justify Colonel Roosevelt’s fear 
that the United States is becoming 
“a polyglot boarding house.” They 
offer a fertile field for the under 
ground operations of our able and 
unscrupulous enemies, who can 
find credulous acceptance among 
them for the wildest rumors re- 
garding our national intention and 
can spread disheartening reports 
of disaster to our arms. It is a 
human tendency to fear and to 
exaggerate the evil of the un- 
known; and sedition is most easily 
bred where ignorance of our 
American ideals and institutions 
prevents malicious slanders from 
being judged by the standards of 
common sense. 

In this serious situation, the 
employer of alien labor has an 
unexcelled opportunity to be of 
service to his country. He occu- 
pies the best possible strategic po- 
sition from which to encourage 
his men to learn English; and the 
experience of not only the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad but of hundreds 
of other great organizations proves 
that if the approach is made with 
tact and intelligence the employee 
is easily persuaded to undertake 
to learn our tongue. 

The improved methods of teach- 
ing languages make it possible to 
gather together in one room men 
speaking a score of languages, and 
have them taught English quickly 
and efficiently by a teacher who 
knows the native speech of none 
of them. The question of natur- 
alization follows as a_ natural 
corollary of the English; and les- 
sons in patriotism can deftly be 
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ombined with lessons in spelling 
o that the result is a good Ameri- 
‘an citizen, thoroughly in sympa- 
‘thy with our democratic ideals, 
ind speaking our tongue. The 
‘act that such a man is a much 
etter workman, more dependable 
n an emergency and needing 
‘ewer bi-lingual foremen to direct 
him, is of only secondary impor- 
cance from the patriotic standpoint. 

The whole matter, of course, de- 
pends for its success upon the 
skill with which the advantages 
of becoming a real American are 
depicted to the foreign-born 
worker; and that is an advertis- 
ing job, pure and simple. That 
is why advertising men should 
of all others be interested just 
now in developing this work. The 
man who is trained at presenting 
an argument in simple terms for 
simple minds to grasp, is peculiar- 
ly adapted to working among the 
type of men who are found in our 
settlements of aliens. It is hard 
to think of any way in which those 
who must stay at home while 
others go away to fight, can do 
their bit more effectively than by 
taking hold of the problem which 
exists right here. 





Not long ago an 
Advertised weveryday house- 


“Alternatives hold purchasing 


Have agent was, by 


Remarkable the rising cost of 


living, shaken in 
Opportunity | allegiance to 


a popular laundry soap which has 
advanced in price from five cents 
or six for a quarter to seven 
cents straight. With many mis- 
givings, this particular consumer 
was led to make a trial of a soap 
newly exploited in her territory 
and offered at the traditional 
price of five cents. 

But as matters worked out in 
this instance, the shifting of alle- 
giance has become permanent. 
The laundress reported that the 
new soap, for all its deficiency in 
weight “went as far” as the other 
soap. Furthermore, it presents 
the advantage of a soap adapta- 
ble to a variety of household uses 
instead of being restricted to laun- 
dry work. 
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The incident may suggest that 
in this era of readjustment of 
buying habits owing to war con- 
ditions some advertisers might 
recruit new prospects if they were 
to advertise their articles as “al- 
ternatives” rather than as “sub- 
stitutes” for goods the prices of 
which have been sent out of sight 
by the war. In the case of the 
soap above cited, the ultimate 
consumer is really better satisfied 
with her new purchase than with 
the old to which she had clung 
instinctively during a long term 
of years. Yet only the argument 
of a considerable difference in 
price served to overcome the 
prejudice which is felt by the 
average citizen against a substi- 
tute that is introduced by a retail 
salesman as “the same thing” or 
“something just as good.” 

Take the matter of fuel bri- 
quets, which may be in a certain 
sense a substitute for other forms 
of fuel, notably coal, but might 
more aptly be described as alter- 
natives, possessing certain dis- 
tinctive advantages all their own. 
In the face of the stigma of “sub- 
stitute” applied in the‘local adver- 
tising of numerous fuel dealers, 
briquet production has jumped to 
an annual turnover of close to one 
and one-half million dollars—an 
increase, within a single year, of 
33 per cent in quantity and 40 per 
cent in value. It is interesting to 
speculate whither the progress 
would have extended if advertis- 
ers had played up not the com- 
paratively small difference in 
price over some _ competitive 
grades of coal but the improve- 
ments made during the past two 
years in the process of manufac- 
turing—improvements which give 
to fuel briquets an actual advan- 
tage in the matter of smoke over 
bituminous coal. 

Pursuing the subject further, 
the thought may occur that in the 
war-time shake-up some honors 
may go to advertisers who have 
the imagination to realize that 
not every “substitute,” nor yet 
“alternative” need be the exact 
equivalent of the commodity it 
is recommended to replace. There 
are cities in the United States 
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where cord wood such as is used 
in open fireplaces is selling this 
year at $18 per cord and people 
who always imagined that they 
could not afford an electric heater 
are looking at the subject from a 
new angle. Peanuts will form 
one of our bumper crops this 
year and peanut butter will, 
thanks to price and output, make 
many new friends without neces- 
sity for apologetic introduction as 
a mere proxy for other “spreads” 
tor bread. 


Finer As- Ii it were not for 
saying of the ability of our 
scientists to 

Markets measure _infini- 


tesimal portions of matter many 
of our big industries would not 
exist, at least in their present 
state. Being able to devise appar- 
atus to measure things has made 
possible the tremendous scientific, 
and hence industrial, advances 
that we have witnessed during the 
last half century. At one time it 
was regarded as quite a feat to be 
able to gauge a thousandth of an 
inch. Now even a 20,000,000th 
part of an inch can be measured, 
and the end is not reached yet. 

That, in substance, is a thought 
that was recently expressed by 
Charles F. Kettering, of the Day- 
ton Engineering Laboratories 
Company. What Mr. Kettering 
says about the measuring attain- 
ments of science in a sense ap- 
plies to the development of mar- 
kets. Manufacturers who thought 
they had succeeded in measuring 
the capacity of a market have 
often found that by the use of 
more intensive instruments of cul- 
tivation the supposed capacity 
could be vastly increased. 

A striking example of this is 
furnished by those manufacturers 
who have developed competition 
for their own products. PrtnTErs’ 
InK knows of a concern that was 
making a toilet article in paste 
form. Distribution was almost 
perfect. The product had been 
effectively advertised for many 
years. The business was enor- 
mous. In fact, so successful was 
the enterprise that the manage- 
ment thought it had arrived at a 
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point where sales could be furthe: 
increased only as population in 
creased. 

At this juncture it was suggest 
ed that the company bring out th: 
same product in liquid form and 
to be used for the same purpose 
The idea seemed preposterous 
What was to be gained? Wouldn't 
it be absurd to expect more busi 
ness? Besides, the overhead and 
the selling expense would b: 
greatly increased. Anyway, the 
liquid was produced. Result 
Sales shot ’way beyond any pre 
vious record. The new produ 
appealed to many persons who di: 
not care for the paste, but even 
more significant is the fact thar 
thousands of customers began to 
use the new product in addition 
to the old. 

It is easy to overlook a dormant 
opportunity of this kind in a busi 
ness. It seems to be something 
of the sort that is the matter with 
the motorcycle industry. A. Lud 
low Clayden, writing in The Auto- 
mobile and Automotive Industries 
says, “America is the only country 
in the world, where automobiles 
are used extensively, that has so 
small a proportion of motorcycles 
in the total of self-propelled ve- 
hicles.” It has been thought that 
the motorcycle is for the man who 
can’t afford an automobile, and 
that the development of low 
priced cars has corresponding 
restricted the market for the 
motorcycle. Mr. Clayden states 
that in England and in other 
countries one of the best pros- 
pects for the motorcycle is the 
man who has a car. He uses it 
for purposes where he does not 
care to use his automobile. This 
authority on the ‘subject shows 
that the virtues of the motorcycle 
for this and many other purposes 
have never been made known to 
prospective customers. It is a 
clear case, calling for advertising. 

This idea of producing an arti- 
cle in different forms to be used 
for the same purpose is a com- 
paratively new slant that we are 
getting on the value of construc- 
tive competition. Evidently it has 
great unworked possibilities for 
trade expansion. 
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(Circulation ( osts 


es 
eae must be sold 


likea piece of goods, and 
the personal touch of the 
specialty salesman is es- 
sential. 


IN THE SPARSELY SETTLED COUNTRY 
field the cost of the specialty 
salesman renders his services 
prohibitive to many publishers 
who recognize the value of the 
field and who would like to 


serve it. 


Woman’s Wor tp has more coun- 
try circulation than any other 


ma gazine. 
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622% Homes 


Wired for Electricity 


WHEN the sun has won its way to 
the west and dropped behind the 
hills, the lights are switched on at home. 
Home! Lights, laughter, good cheer 
and the guests arriving, A merry night 
indeed inside the home, merry to the 
last “good-bye” called from the white 
light of the porch. 


Home again. Another night. The 
wind is violently beating the naked trees 
and driving the cold rain in fierce gusts 
against the windows, but here in the 
soft light of the library the members of 
the family are gathered in comfort. 
From the grafonola come the subdued 
strains of Paganini’s violin. The at- 
mosphere is one of books, pictures, 
beauty, charm, culture and contentment. 


An owner of such a home not only 


Extension Mscgemne 


has money but spends it for the beauti- 
ful things in life. Such a home is in- 
evitably lighted by electricity. Extension 
Magazine takes pride in the tact that 
the homes of over 100,000 of its sub- 
scribers are lighted by electricity. 


It is officially estimated that less than 
11% of the homes in the United States 
are wired for electricity. Compare this 
with 52% - the proportion of electrically 
lighted homes among the readers of 
Extension Magazine. Is not Extension 
Magazine entitled to call attention to 
the strong purchasing power of its read- 
ers? Not only adverti-ers of electrical 
appliances, but all advertisers recognize 
the fact that a publication reaching a 
preponderance of electrically lighted 
homes is invariably a publication of 
dominant resultfulness. 


** More than 200,000 subscribers, the cream of America’s 17,022,879 Catholics”’ 


GENERAL OFFICES 


223 West Jackson Boulevard 


_—— Flatiron Building 


7 ; 
\ Eastern Advertising Offices 


Chicago, Ill. 


\\/ 


N. Y. City, N.Y. ~_ 


— Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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NOVEMBER 
MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
FOR NOVEMBER 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 

Standard Size 


Agate 
Pages Lines 
World’s Work.........5. 112 25,144 
Review of Reviews....... 107 24,080 
Harper’s Magazine....... 94 21,113 
SCHIRMER: scenes esesan 88 19,907 
\:\lantic Monthly......... 85 19,124 
COMED 64s4N5s hashes ae 65 14,728 
St. PAOMU Bs <0: aco 55 12,512 
Motion Picture Magazine.. 35 8 040 
OGM certiarevhatsraesiera co 29 6,692 
MRED O) 6a 3p 20 s0s ssw es 26 5,932 
Wile. WHMIS 6 ca sccenvens 24 5,562 
Popular (2 October issues) 22 5,141 
ee 19 4,256 
AVE Diaieacs Saas eons 15 3,377 
CHAE Bie cxucecn cesses 5 1,288 
Flat Size 
Agate 
Columns Lines 
AMMBTEORR «0.4 siv:s Sood amas eae 34,295 
{Everybody's ....<s.00.. 224 32,099 
COSMIOPGMIAR: 6:60.66 64 ces 184 26,356 
MeHONGIUIEH: 6355650000000: 154 26,140 
ROG) SPOOW i asas.0 050s ances 156 §=©22,330 
BIGUAUN Osis eeseessac.s 126 =. 21,432 
SCM Oi: 4 slanlnn 6-010 bis olan 108 18,460 
PUG MODIEY: —tosdiesa-s's wicca tease 102. =14,702 
APRICORN BOV-665:6:564.<6 0: 72 ~=14,590 
DUE. Av hwakicsovn canes 84 12,0, 
Boys’ Magazine ......... 50 8,832 
BOYS BOG civ ce Swe sccis 63 8.382 
Current Opinion........ 38 4,704 


New page size. 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 
advertising) 


Agate 

Columns Lines 

Vogue (2 issues)......... 708 112,047 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 330 66,128 
Hanper’s: Basar. .5.6..ccc0. 331 55,676 
00d Housekeeping...... 291 41,692 
Woman’s Home Compan’n 177 = 35,550 
DENI oes akae ees 152 30,474 
Pictorial Review......... 145 29,000 
ee OC eee 129 25,835 


Woman's Magazine....... 25,777 
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Columns Lines 


Cadies’ World:s..2:. 600.0. 69 13,855 
Modern Priscilla......... 78 =13,115 
sy Perr er errr es 97 13,082 
People’s Home Journal .. 53 10,656 
People’s Popular Monthly. 55 10,583 
Mother’s Magazine....... 74 + ~=10,392 
Holland’s Magazine...... 53 10,100 
Today’s-Housewife ...... 47 9,456 
PNGBUICEPOIE << .b:cciec'cciens 44 8,387 
Southern Woman’s Mag.. 40 7,027 
PEGG EAE. cccaccwesas 26 4,598 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 
RYING GENERAL AND 
CLASS ADVERTISING 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 
Agate 
Columns Lines 
Vabity. Palit ccsciccccaciece 374 59,228 
BUREN iewicinsccestascs Gee Seas 
Popular Mechanics (pages) 155 34,822 
Country Life in America... 171 28,763 

Popular Science Monthly 
OED ices ca swines des. 123 27,726 
House and Garden...... 148 23,418 
Association Men......... 138 §=©619,369 
ME. Sddewd deca xces 88 14,902 
Field and Stream........ 85 =: 112,199 
Physical Culture (pages).. 50 11,206 
House Beautiful......... 74 ~=10,994 
I orsa\creiviarsiecisiecateoevs 70 =: 10,066 

National Sportsman 

RMMOD <arereae cards siee< 41 9,260 
Arts and Decoration..... 61 8,610 
Oatdeat Tale s<6ccc csc 57 8,222 
po ere rrr eT reer 51 8,140 
International Studio...... 47 6,661 
NERO oes le 6 oi5ovaacares 40 5,782 
Extension Magazine...... 34 5,769 
Illustrated World (pages). 24 5,542 
OUtel Ss TOOK. <.ore 0:0: 6:ci00-0 37 5,373 
PRG Art WOrlds 5605-0606 37 5,244 
RGGHORTION oc:ce occ e ewes Ab 5,088 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
(Exclusive of publishers’ own 

advertising) 


Agate 

Columns Lines 

WECTGONS. «5 sane cwine swe 151 21,257 

Everywoman’s World..... 104 20,800 
Canadian Courier (4 Oct. 

ee PEE re 109 20,092 

Canadian Home Journal... 93 18,628 

Canadian Magazine (pages) 51 11,466 
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advertising) 







October 1-7 






Saturday Evening Post.. 
Literary Digest......... 
Town and Country..... 
SORTA otis Aisa alvin 
Independent ...... 

Scientific American..... 
IO -Gishiswsdeanxks 
EE tea bath Sis a ns 5s b> 
[DSR Sin Gewnn ccs sass 
Christian Herald........ 
Youth’s Companion..... 
All-Story (pages)....... 
6 
BON Saahc buns cisnieea de 
UCAS uw kareena 
Every “Week.......2.65<0 
Associated Sunday Mags. 


October 8-14 





















Saturday Evening Post.. 
Literary Digest......... 
Town and Country..... 
ROUEN: 5. cess ceauness 
RRMIENN. on oS eG eice es es 









SEB Gh vases ssc exee 
CE a ee 
SREY cca w ewe sbveo% 
Independent ........... 
Illustrated Sunday Mag. 
Christian Herald........ 
very WeKs ..005505% 
Scientific American..... 
SEED Skies sehen sx eussss 
All-Story (pages)....... 
Youth’s Companion..... 
Associated Sunday Mags. 
ChUrChM@An .....-....-% 
October 15-21 


Saturday Evening Post.. 
























Literary Digest......... 
(Ce eae rie 
Town and Country..... 
Independent ........... 
SMR Loic isis ois 5 5 asi 
Scientific American..... 
CS SSS ee re 
Christian Herald....... 
Youth’s Companion..... 
it Gakuawna ks seen 
BWety. WEEK. 6iccesss5 ss 
DR Sash cde enw sesuss 
0 SEE SA Cer e e 


All-Story (pages)....... 
Associated Sunday Mags. 





VOLUME OF ADVERTISING 
OCTOBER WEEKLIES 


Columns 


263 


314 
194 
107 


309 
145 
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IN 


Columns. Lines 





(Exclusive of publishers’ own OT | 10 =: 11,635 
October 22-28 
vn Saturday Evening Post.. 236 40,16. 
, Literary Digest......... 120 17,70: 
SOUMEE B Widieen ys sos peae 92 17,53: 
44,863 US SS en 51 8,78 
20,321 ‘OLS Raa een oe 57 8,387 
19,301 Ce eee 40 5,70 
14,677 Independent ........... 36 5,21 
13,182 Scientific American...... 21 4,28 
9,602 Illustrated Sunday Mag.. 22 4,038 
7,855 Youth’s Companion...... 17 —- 3,85 
6,017 Christian Herald........ 19 §63,35¢ 
5,644 Every Week............ 18 3,25 
4,448 MAAS EY los conte Cotes 20 2,80 
i nner 18 2,62 
3,956 Churchman «..6......5. 11 1,818 
3,550 Associated Sunday Mags. 6 1,19 
2,968 All-Story (pages)........ > was 
1,885 
1,846 October 29-81 
1,193 Christian Herald........ 28 4,898 
RPO AG sais 6 ais iks aot 28 = 4,135 
Ewery WEEK. ccs cvcees 11 2,064 
53,414 Totals for October 
28,523 Saturday Evening Post...... 191,027 
18,112 RASCAL Y ADI BEBE 5s 5 oo.5 osc ws 87,960 
17,645 CONE inn cinoma emesis 67,712 
11,427 #Town and Country.......... 55,068 
URIS. “MODNGUK 6 etsascasseeapses 33,966 
7,291 TPH 8 AGS sain se Kanccaneaces 33,339 
6,119 SUNERERGOIE «6555010 ois 519: wae 33,182 
4,862 Scientific American.......... 25,722 
4,662 *Christian Herald............ 24,058 
4,384 Mea sb sen areas ease vres 22,860 
3,674 Natoite cer carr fae sas 19,134 
3,259 Youth’s Companion.......... 16,725 
3,102 TET WEEKS si s060askne sé 15,142 
2,862 DEER Sisleniob aa vet aweie cies 11,615 
2,776 CALS ee ee 10,141 
2,169 fIllustrated Sunday Mag...... 8,700 
1,605 ASHTON 202s Whi Nas a eees 8,608 
Associated Sunday Magazines 7,238 
52,587 ae 
21,407 * 5 issues. 
17,860 + 2 issues. 
17,655 $3 issues. 
9,926 
8,825 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
8,578 ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
8,509 FICATIONS 
6,972 (Exclusive of publishers’ own 
6,314 advertising) 
5,021 Agate 
4,308 Columns Lines 
3,199 1. Ladies’ Home Journal. 330 66,128 
2,744 2. VON Bait osc ss 374 59,228 
2,192 3. Harper’s Bazar....... 331 55,67¢ 
OEP eds eur v awn « 333 47,638 
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4,895 
2,064 


91,027 
37,960 
67,712 
55,068 
33,966 
33,339 
33,182 
25,722 
24,058 
22,860 
19,134 
16,725 
15,142 
11,615 
10,141 
8,700 
8,608 


7,238 


‘RTIS- 
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Agate 
Lines 
66,128 
59,228 
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THE OUTLOOK-and Why 


It offers unusual value to 
the National Advertiser 





As a result of 536 replies received from a ques- 


tionnaire sent to 


1,300 Outlook subscribers in 


Cleveland, Dayton, and Akron, Ohio, we find that :— 


The amount of personal real 
estate owned by Outlook 


subscribers is. 


. . « $15,355,298.00 


The per capita average of 


personal real estate is_. 


28,647.94 


The total valuation of busi- 
ness property owned in 
full or in part by Outlook 


subscribers is. . 


25,289,317.00 


The per capita average of 
business property owned 


by Outlook subscribers is 


47,181.56 





71% of Outlook subscribers own auto- 
mobiles. 


365 Outlook subscribers own 510 
automobiles. 


35% of Outlook subscribers are asso- 
ciated with companies owning auto- 
mobile trucks. 


185 concerns with which Outlook 
subscribers are associated own 456 
motor trucks, 


25% of Outlook subscribers own Sum- 
mer Homes, Country Estates, or 
Farms. 


% of Outlook subscribers travel each 
year and visit Summer or Winter 
resorts, 


51% of Outlook subscribers take fish- 
ing trips or hunting trips. 





27% of Outlook subscribers belong to 
Golf or Country Clubs. 


11% of Outlook subscribers send their 
children to private schools. 


42% of Outlook subscribers are Pro- 
prietors, Bankers, Brokers, Cashiers, 
Capitalists, Presidents, Vice-Presi- 
dents, Secretaries, Treasurers, Mana- 
gers, or other business executives. 


34% of Outlook subscribers are Pro- 
fessional Men—Doctors, Lawyers, 
Accountants, Architects, Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers, Clergymen, 
Dentists, Teachers. 


16% of Outlook subscribers are Clerks, 
Mechanies, and Salesmen. 


8% of Outlook subscribers have no 
occupation or are retired. 





THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 


Travers D. CARMAN, Advertising Manager 


122 S. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 











Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
5. Good Housekeeping... 291 41,692 
6. Woman’s Home Comp.. 177 35,550 
7. Popular Mechanics 
ae 155 34,822 
RAMEE ns csasnesue 239 34,295 
9.¢Everybody’s .......... 224 32,099 
$0. TROMMOREOT cnc cccvccs 152 30,474 
11. Pictorial Review...... 145 29,000 
12. Country Life In Amer. 171 28,763 
13. Popular Science Mthly. 
CO re 123 27,726 
14. Cosmopolitan ......... 184 26,356 
15. Metropolitan ......... 154 26,140 
ere 129 25,835 


17. Woman’s Magazine.... 128 25,777 
18. World’s Work (pages). 112 25,144 
19. Review of Reviews 


[EE sencaeeasses 107 24,080 
20. House & Garden...... 148 23,418 
PA, Re ROOK oss ss csxse ws 156 22,330 
Ce ES is ica ss cwa'as 126 21,432 
23. MacLean’s ......00. 151 21,257 
24. Harper’s Mag. (pages) 94 21,113 
25. Everywoman’s World.. 104 20,800 


+ New page size. 


Self-Service in Chicago Depart- 
ment Store 


An innovation in the automobile ac- 
cessories department of Rothschild & 
Company, a Chicago department store, 
may contain the germ of an idea that 
can be successfully introduced in other 
businesses suffering from a lack of 
help 

Special cases have been built to hold 
the various tools, etc., and the pur- 
chaser—usually a man—may wander 
around, select what he chooses, and a 
clerk is at hand to make out the check. 
It is stated that the sales have in- 
creased by this method. It is found 
that men like to look around and to 
make their own tests of the various 
appliances. 


Welsbach Sees Opportunity in 
Factory Overtime 


Me Welsbach Company, Gloucester, 
J., is suggesting to gas companies 
a present over- -time industrial opera- 
tions give a particularly good oppor- 
tunity for the sale of improved gas- 
lighting equipment. 

“Never before was there such need 
for a light that would aid acccurate 
work in factories deluged with orders 
because of unprecedented conditions,” 
says the company in a trade announce- 
ment, in which it also suggests the 
possibilities of a campaign to store- 
keepers along the same lines. 
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D’Arcy on Tax Evasion 
Through Advertising 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 3, 1917 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

On behalf of organized advertising | 
hasten to enter a protest and a warning 
It appears that ill-advised solicitat!on 
has been presented to some corpo:a- 
tions and interests—namely, that now is 
the time to spend money for adveriis 
ing so as to avoid certain lawful (ax 
obligations to the Government. 

A salesman’s tongue on some 0oc:a- 
sions wags at both ends, and the un- 
thinking one innocently expresses a sug 
gestion that sober second thought would 
discard. 

Wherever this insidious suggestion 
amounts to a serious propaganda it 
should be crushed under the heel. Un 
patriotic in motive, treasonable alike to 
the purpose of the Government and the 
real interests of business and especially 
hurtful to the standing of advertising 
as a profession, it cannot be too roundly 
condemned. 

Only the weaklings and irresponsibies 
in the advertising profession would 
broach a scheme of tax evasion to re- 
putable business. Business has shown 
itself capable of patriotism to the point 
of unselfishness. Its continued loyal 
support of the Government throughout 
the war will be presumed. But even if 
business itself would risk the ignominy 
of tax evasion, reputable advertising 
does not covet the role of particeps 
criminis and holder of the swag. 

Let business advertise primarily be- 
cause advertising is good business—if it 
is to advertise at all. Advertising to 
evade taxation is the worst of bad ad 
vertising. 

Advertising has stood solidly behind 
the Government and everything that is 
represented in the Government’s < 
poses. As a force of commerical pro 
ress its strength is its integrity. it 
must refrain from destructive folly to 
remain the staff of business and the aid 
of Government. 

To anticipate if possible the develup- 
ment of harmful solicitation is the pur 
pose of this warning, which is addressed 
to the sober judgment of the dominant 
and reputable forces of the advertising 


profession. 
Witiram C. D’Arcy 
President of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 









































































Frank L. Parks, formerly vice-pre;i 
dent of the Kathodion Bronze Co., and 
more recently advertising manager of 
The Art World, has become associate! 
with the Touchstone Magazine, of New 
York, as advertising manager. 


Charles A. Boyle, formerly sales ma 
ye of the Water Color Company, he 

York, has been appointed sales and a‘l- 
vertising manager of the Standard 
Music Roll Company, Orange, N. J. 


Albert Wyman Brownell has been ap- 
pointed New England and New Yo:k 
State representative of Motor, New 
York, with headquarters in Boston. 
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PRINTERS’ INK’S FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF 
NOVEMBER ADVERTISING 


GENERAL MAGAZINES 






















































1917 1916 1915 1914 Total 
SOPMAMMOTIERIND is Jo's 5,119 dct eo Bae 126,356  +47,844 19,871 24,806 118.877 
ice ccie ke eat bie de «ats $21,432 $31,222 $35,085 19,959 107,698 
Review of Reviews............. 24,080 31,483 28,352 22,416 106,331 
ee ree 25,144 28,044 28,672 23,114 104,974 
OS err re $26,140 $22,472 $22,404 $20,238 91,254 
DMR Aa cies soa whdeae dae $34,295 $25,368 $15,355 $12,673 87,691 
Harpers Magarine............. 21,113 23,848 19,712 21,000 85,673 
Everybody’s ehawdpek bnaaads eek $32,099 14,448 12, 423 18,375 77,345 
OS eae ry eee 19,907 19,833 16,744 18,333 74,817 
Atlantic | ee ee, 19,124 23,995 13,301 9,576 65,996 
PRPRIOES:. coc cccccscceccsscccccss SAOMD 6 6SIESST ) | 6F14,709 14,056 65,682 
PINE? Side xsatkhousaaesnctoe 14,728 19,880 15,722 13,328 63,658 
PPE Gch ees coke bach etesssdand $12,079 $19,218 12,446 15,064 58,807 
Asperscan BOGy... 20. 2s. .ses<ess 14,590 14,873 13,590 12,767 55,820 
NG iso Gs $d ae bk Oh ewe we & $22,330 11,413 8,736 7,280 49,759 
St. Nicholas ie wien eee we a er 12,512 11,812 10,800 7,672 42,796 
en ee 8,832 9,560 8,915 7,041 34,348 
ea aren 5,932 7,848 6,990 11,361 32,131 
eet SDDUIBON. oo. oie sees ccne +4,704 16,348 $11,008 $9,813 31,873 
BONNE bs ssa 5 sees es seeeu ewe 3,377 3,766 4,368 4,592 16,103 





367,234 391,732 319,203 293,464 1,371,633 
+ Changed from standard to flat size. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


CLE TE SO 112,047 123,559 109,476 90,614 435,696 
ES SE OS ee eee 55,676 60,344 41,134 30,485 187,639 
Ladies’ Home Journal.......... 66,128 48,436 34,862 28,597 178,023 
Good Housekeeping Sits ca se tia Gus $41,692 $58,032 23,471 23,971 147,166 
Woman’s Home Companion..... 35,550 31,495 26,544 25,013 118,602 
I accu ceca awen au s<s 30,474 23,187 21,428 16,619 91,708 
ROOUDTER!. PROVIEW. 6 0:030\0:0:0.010.4 56:0 29,000 21,291 20,100 16,456 86,847 
SI Se ot oy bisw's 9s a o's 25,835 19,891 15,702 13,856 75,284 
Woman’s Magazine............. 25,777 19,814 15,746 13,863 75,200 
McCall’s Magazine.............. 13,082 13,321 13,408 13,274 53,085 
Modern Priscilla............... 13,115 11,548 12,768 14,504 51,935 
CS See 13,855 11,563 11,800 13,600 50,818 
People’s Home Journal.......... 10,656 11,308 12,488 13,548 48,000 
Mother’s Magazine.............. 10, 392 8,260 9,192 12,232 40,076 





483,279 462,049 368,119: 326,632 1,640,079 
+ Changed from standard to flat size. 


CLASS MAGAZINES 


Cf Ser eer a 59,228 62,137 56,174 25,885 203,424 
MN oer eb dion apse ns-sew 47,638 41,740 32,743 28,784 150,905 
Popular Mechanics............. 34,822 40,516 31,332 26,012 132,682 
Country Life in America........ 28,763 29,571 27,571 26,712 112.617 
Popular Science Monthly....... 27,726 25,786 14,378 17,332 85,222 
House and Garden............. 23,418 17,192 10,883 10,403 61,896 
SS anor 14,902 19,139 11,300 9,660 55,001 
Field and Stream............... 12,199 12,293 10,696 10,598 45,786 
Pirpercal Calture. ... 2.0.2. cccece 11,206 11,679 9,703 9,254 41,836 
House Beautiful............... 10,994 10,005 8,335 8,302 37,636 
Iitustrated World <oa .. meee 13,368 8,211 7,056 34,177 
Co 2a . $10,066 5,580 6,289 7,280 29,215 
International Studio - 6,661 6,733 7,740 7,908 29,142 
PET cobs ecesu ss sauss vos . 8,140 7,168 6,023 6,848 28,179 
SATION BERSASINE. <<. 0s. cs caves 5,782 7,986 3,780 4,648 22,196 











307,087 310,893 245,258 206,682 1,069,920 
+ Changed from standard to flat size. 
WEEKLIES (4 October Issues) 

Saturday Evening erry. 191,027 152,055 128,061 %*113,226 584,369 
Literary D SS rae 87,960 70,122 57,497 *52,420 267,999 
eee ee 67,712 67,979 58,446 *46,119 240,25 
Town and Country 5 
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Grand oS A ee 1,699,312 1,636,018 1,355,671 1,188,252 5,879,253 
*S issues. 3 issues. 
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Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


The 

























































WOMAN acquaintance of the 
- Schoolmaster was killing time 
in a New York department store 
recently, one of the best-known 
high-class retail establishments in 
the country. She was passing the 
silk materials counter and noticed 
a salesman putting up a bolt of 
Batik silk, i. e. fabric dyed by 
the most modern, as fashion goes, 
yet the oldest known method of 
dyeing clothing in the world. 

She asked the price (garments 
“of this material have been 
displayed in Fifth Avenue shops 
at from $75 up, mostly up). Six 
dollars a yard, the salesman told 
her. 

“That’s rather reasonable,” she 
observed. 

“Yes, it’s handwork,” replied the 
clerk. “Do you know about it?” 

The Schoolmaster’s friend did 
know about it, having assisted an 
artist friend engaged in this art 
for a few days. She started to tell 
the salesman about how the design 
is painted on in melted wax. how 
the garment is then dipped in 
the dye, and how the minute hair- 
lines of color over the design are 
made by the dyes percolating into 
the little cracks in the wax, etc. 
The clerk listened eagerly, sur- 
prised out of the usual languid 
boredom characteristic of the sales 
force of this store, asking a perti- 
nent question here and there. A 
neighboring salesman joined the 
little group and drank in the sim- 
ple lecture. 

“Tt’s quite an old method, isn’t 
it?” ventured one. 

“Yes, it’s the oldest known 
method of dyeing in the world.” 
was the answer. 

As the Schoolmaster’s friend de- 
parted amid sincere and profuse 
thanks, still a third 
rushed around a corner, but too 
late for the talk. 

An interesting human tableau 
in the course of a great store’s 
daily routine, you say. What 
struck the Schoolmaster in the 


salesman . 


anecdote, however, was the eat 


ness of the salesmen to get in- 
formation for a really interesting 
and authoritative talking back- 
ground on the goods, and secon: 
ly, the obvious fact that they were 
not already posted by someone on 
the goods, other than with a per- 
functory phrase or two—“hand- 
made,” “the latest rage,” etc. 

With the simple recitation of thie 
process, and a little historical side- 
light, how much more convincinz- 
ly can this salesman now engage 
a customer’s attention, the while 
he displays various patterns! 

The time is coming when every 
store (and every manufacturer) 
is going to have an Intelligenc: 
Department in connection with its 
merchandise and advertising men, 
to furnish salesmen with talking 
points that talk. The manufa 
turer can apply this thought to his 
own trade advertising work, as 
well as in the preparation of his 
consumer copy. 

* * 

The Schoolmaster was sitting 
in an advertiser’s office recently 
when he overheard a member of 
the sales force call up a competi 
tor. The conversation was to the 
effect that the advertiser had had 
an order from someone and that 
while he could fill it, he feared his 
present samples of the goods re 
quired would not quite satisfy 
the customer’s requirements. He 
wondered if the competitor had 
the goods in question. The latter 
had, and so the salesman offered 
the sale to him, explaining that 
he would acquaint the prospect 
with the facts of the arrange 
ment. This he proceeded to do 
and all went off smoothly and 
satisfactorily. 

This is nothing unusual now 
adays, but the Schoolmaster fur 
ther noticed that this advertiser’s 
catalogues, in places, name con 
cerns capable of performing cer 
tain functions that he might do 
himself, in connection with his 
usual services, but which he felt 
the other fellow could do better. 
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ssETE IS the most 
versatile man I 
ever knew. Intense- 
ly practical, he gets 
results withoyt the 
extravagant expend- 
iture of. money. A 
master organizer, a 
business-getter, and 
commands the re- 
spect and confidence 
of his associates. 
He has taken the 
kinks out of every 
department of our 
business.” 

— President 
Three Million Five 
Hundred Thousand 
Dollar Corporation, 



























He is now identified with a 
$3,500,000 organization, marketing 
a nationally advertised appliance. 












While his title is that of Sales Manager, his duties are more 

nearly those of a General Manager—in charge of 500 sales 

representatives, advertising, credits, collections and the office 
| —everything but production and finances. 


From Advertising Man- 
ager to Board of Directors 


Trained as an advertising and sales 
| specialist, he came with his pres- 
ent associates four years ago as 
advertising manager. Twenty-two 
months later found him a substan- 
tial stockholder and a member of 
the Board of Directors. 


His first twenty-two months here 
were not entirely responsible for 
his success. For almost fifteen 
years he has distinguished himself 
in some of our biggest organiza- 












ganization his advance was much 
the same. 


An Able Lieutenant for 
Some Manufacturer 


A comprehensive experience, an 
intimate knowledge of marketing 
conditions, the ability to speed up 
sales, keep expenses down to a 
minimum and personally plan, write 
and create distinctive and result- 
ful literature, assure some manu- 
facturer of an able lieutenant. 


Analytical, hard worker, watches 
details, big capacity, forceful, thor- 
ough, enthusiastic, enjoys splendid 


Sa IE a A tata la as lw 


tions, developing both domestic 


health, and will be at his best for 
and export markets. In each or- 


. the next fifteen years—now 34. 






If you need a high-power business executive to put dynamite in 
| your selling and advertising and have an interesting proposition for 
4 such a man, address “E. R.,” Box 34, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Ss. 








* Aion ibtarst: 2a" 


















@feElectrical 
Experimenter 


The Electrical Experimenter 


now in its fifth year with a circulation of 
78,000, has the largest circulation of any 
electrical periodical printed in the United 
States and abroad. It caters to young men 
and grown-ups with hobbies, who can afford 
to spend money. An ideal publication for all 
electrical and mechanical advertising as well 
as instruction. 

The November issue carried 7,131 lines of 
paid advertising. Over 200 papers and period: 
icals quoted from the columns of THE ELEC- ‘ 
TRICAL EXPERIMENTER last month. 
Send for circulation statement and rates. 


= 63S séExpeerimenter Publishing Company 
+ | 260 Fulton St., New York City. 
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staxer's UNIVERSAL RATE seevice 


Published FOUR TIMES a year— QUARTERLY 


Essential data on Magazines and Newspapers 
cf having Circulation 5000 or over. Carries no 


advertising. Compiled in convenient form 
SERVICE for quick reference and pocket or pigeon 
Het q sole use. Endorsed and used by ever 258 


Agencies—hundreds sf Advertisers— 
Directory pubiishers—Special Representatives. 





The Statker Advertising Ce., Inc.,631 Nasby Bid.,Teledo,0. 


J.M:CAMPBELL 


Preparation of copy for 
dvertisers. Compilation of data 

on which to base permanent 

advertising policies. 


171 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone Murray Hill 4394 

















iO REACH SPANISH— 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


You will find 
REVISTA UNIVERSAL 


will carry your message as you want it 
carried and where you want it carried 
both in . and South America. 
Published monthly at 21 Park Row, New 
York. 




















100% PROFIT 


on fast-selling side line. Indestruct- 

ible Signs for Roads, Streets and Ad- 

vertising Purposes. Field unlimited, 

No investment. Write today for 
catalog and samples. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE SIGN CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





SAVE YOUR 





YOUR KEYS 


BUY A 
KEY KASE 


6-hook case, imita- 
tion leather, holds 8 
to 10 keys......25¢ 
Same in genuine cow- 
hide, light or ye i-92 
8-hook case, genuine 
cowhide, holds 12 » 
15 Keys... .cscoe 75 

Prices to dealers on 

request 


AMERICAN SPECI ALTY co. 
Dept. A - = ~- Providence, R. I. 
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There is a certain frankness in 
thus putting the cards down that 
cannot but impress the prospect 
with your sincerity in aiming to 
do the best job obtainable from 
his standpoint, instead of harping 
insistently on the great “I AM.” 

* * * 


“Sell her a dozen cans” is the 
red-lettered suggestion that ap- 
pears on the lid of every case of 
Van Camp’s evaporated milk. In 
the small store where the clerk 
opens the cases this suggestion, 
repeated every time he opens a 
a case of this particular product, 
must often be a seed planted in 
good soil. Many a small-store 
clerk who hasn’t the imagination 
to think of “selling her a dozen 
cans” would have initiative enough 
to act on the suggestion when 
made. The wording of the sug- 
gestion seems particularly happy 

* * * 


The other day the Schoolmas- 
ter was browsing through some 
old numbers of Collier’s and he 
ran across a little editorial head- 
ed “A Wish of the Grown-up,” 
which hit him right between the 
eyes. “The class must read 
this,” he said. So here it is: 

“If we could but recover the 
naivete of children (that first- 
hand way of seeing persons as if 
they had sprung up out of the 
ground and were standing like 
fresh flowers to be looked upon 
with wonder), and if we could 














Charles Francis Press 


is especially equipped to handle 
and expedite orders for high grade 


PROCESS COLOR 
HOUSE ORGANS 


and kindred printing 
Service the very best 


Printing Crafts Building, New York City 


EIGHTH AVE., 38rd to 34th Ste. 
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“GIBBONS Knows CANADA 
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have again those simple words 
with which children tell their 
thoughts, the concrete words, 
making a picture, revealing mo- 
tion and emotion—no words like 
‘function,’ ‘social consciousness,’ 
none of the phrases with which 
we hide our vagueness: “The man 
jumped up’; ‘I told you so’; ‘My 
dolly’s dress is torn’; ‘Jennie had 


a nosebleed, and she cried and | 
His fate would be happy, | 
the writer’s, who could keep thar | 


cried!’ 


vivid simplicity, the noun that de- 
scribed a person or a thing, and 
not a state of mind, and then 
could use it on the larger world, 
more Tichly peopled, of his older 
days.” 





Manufacturer Argues for 
Dealer Co-operation 
The Marathon Company, 
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Attleboro, | 


Mass., tells its dealers that when they | 


display the Marathon line they are ad- 
vertising nationally, since they are con- 
necting their stores with its national 
publicity. “Marathon jewelry is fea- 
tured in the pages of national maga- 
zines,” it explains, “to hel cig 
who show Marathon items. fe you dis- 
play the Marathon line, this advertis- 
ing is yours, for it brings to the atten- 
tion of your best customers the mer- 
chandise you sell. You are advertis- 
ing nationally. Displaying Marathon 
jewelry makes this advertising your ad- 
vertising.” The company predicts in- 
creased holiday buying as a .result of 
100 per cent employment for labor 
at increased wages. 


~ 























oe For Sale 


Natural Colors 
15 inches high. 


Price $2.50 


A suggestion to 
help your win- 
dow advertising. 
Our booklet, 
Successful Ad- 
vertising Ideas 
FREE 











The Old King Cole Papier Mache Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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If you are now using 
electros for duplicating 
your copy in newspaper 
campaigns, I can save 
you time and money 
and assure you equal 
degree of quality in 
reproduction. 


I can handle all of the 
details from your 
masterplate to shipping. 


> 
Z 
~] 


I personally handle 
every orderand my 
service has been used 
by many of the largest 
advertisers for a num- 
ber of years. 


OMA Mew 


<= BUNTIN i 


209-219 West 38th Street, New York 








STUBBS 
OF FSET 


ADVANCED IDEAS IN PRO- 
DUCING BETTER PRINTING 


‘THE STUBBS CO 
DETROIT 


GUMMED LABELS 


FOR foi Freel Sos 
Ona 7, tess fren 





HcCOURT GUMMED LABELS IN is enFonAED Ls 
d for add v pres ummed 
falta rolls Batson sonveclont Nconomsical than the 
old style flat and loose label, Buy your gummed labels of 
gummed label specisliou. 
Send for full particulars and catalogue 


McCOURT ¢ LAR. CABINET co. 
53 Bennett St., Bradford, Pa. 








To increase production and / TALK 
{ WITH 


decrease selling costs 


Heegstra 





ll. Walton HEEGSTRA Inc.—MERCHANDISING—25 EB. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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Classified Advertisements | 





‘WANTED 

ris gp man who is familiar with 
Catalog work. State salary wanted. 
Give references, etc. Box 348, care 
Printers’ Ink 


ASSISTANT TO MANAGER 
Trade publication wants experienced 
man (or woman) to handle general cor- 
respondence and office details. State 
age, experience and references. Box 
308, care Printers’ Ink. 








a high-class color 
one who 
the trade, 


Salesman wanted by 
printing and engraving house, 
is thoroughly familiar with 


and can produce good results. Salary 
ind commission. Applications without 
full particulars will not be considered. 


Printers’ Ink. 








Box 371, care 

WANTED: SUBSCRIPTION SOLICI- 
TOR for rapidly growing monthly 
financial publication. Attractive com- 
mission arrangement will be made to 
right man. Live leads from local ad- 
vertising furnished. Call between 9 


and 10 a.m., and ask for MR. STERN, 
Room 1020, 52 Broadway, New York. 


Assistant Advertising Manager 

A young man, preferably with advertis- 
ing or groceries experience. This posi- 
tion with a concern known throughout 
the world will appeal particularly to a 
college man of fine character who wishes 
to learn advertising thoroughly. Write 
fully—state salary expected. Box 376, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager Wanted 
W anted — Advertising manager for 
Green’s American Fruit Grower, ‘‘The 
National Fruit Journal of America.” 
Must have a thorough experience on 
agricultural publications and have a 
clean record. All applications will be 
considered in confidence. | Address 
American Fruit Grower Co., 329 
Plymouth Court, Chicago. 











WANTED: 
A young man with selling experic:cy 
who can act as Sales Manager for manu. 
facturer of a food product nationally 
advertised. Location New York (ity 
Box 353, care Printers’ Ink. 


Layout Man Wanted 
by Catalog Printer 


and engraver in Ohio doing quality 
work. An opportunity for a man 06 
ideals to become an_ important factor 
in a growing organization of young 
men who are determined to win a high 
measure of success in both an artistic 
and a material way. Address, giving 
age, experience, salary desired, etc., Hox 
356, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—A _ salesman—We © would 
like to get in touch with some young 
man who has had experience in solicit 
ing or the preparation of advertising. 
If he possesses any selling ability would 
make him particularly \ 








desirable. We 
have at present ten salesmen, but w« 
want a man to handle our very best a 
counts. The position is in Canada and 
the salary is only limited by the ma 

own ability. Mention the necessary pat 
ticulars in your letter that will permit 
us to formulate an opinion of your abil- 
ity. Answers will be treated con 

dentially. Box 370, care Printers’ Ink 





Automobile Concern 
Wants Man For 
Advertising Dept. 


A large automobile company in_ the 
Middle West wants young man _ with 
good personality and writing ability for 
Advertising Department. Work might 
involve writing of circular letters and 
dealer literature. Advertising experi- 
ence is not essential if man is hard 
worker and has imagination and ability 
to write. Box 366, care Printers’ Ink. 








AD WRITER WANTED 


A leading technical jour- 
nal needs a good copy 
man; one who can write 
forceful, selling copy 
will find a good oppor- 
tunity ; stage age, salary 
desired, and experience. 
Address, Box 362, care 
Printers’ Ink. 











WANTED—by a large organiza- 
tion offering splendid opportunity 
for advancement—a real advertis- 
ing solicitor who can and will get 
business in New York City. 


Must be possessed of unlimited 
fund of energy and optimism. 


Write, giving complete details of 
previous advertising or selling ex- 
perience and state salary expected. 
All replies confidential. 

Address Box 381, Ink. 
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ANTED: Young man with good 
ation—some _ previous advertising 
perience, to join staff of Publishers’ 
vresentatives. Small salary but un- 
al opportunity. Address applica- 
s to Box 369, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


One of the oldest and largest organiza- 
tions furnishing strictly individual ad- 
vertising and business-building ideas and 
‘opy to financial institutions requires 
the services of a road salesman. ide 
tervitory, only larger towns. Experi- 
ence in banking, advertising and selling 
recuired. Only high grade men consid- 
ered. Salary and drawing account big 
enough to warrant “live wires” answer- 
ine fully, giving qualifications. Corre- 
spondence confidential. Interview later. 
Bux 358, care Printers’ Ink. 


an oO c= 








Service Department 
Assistant 


we want must know 


The young man 
He must know 


how to write some copy. 
igency detail work, At the start, he 
“7 have to maintain schedules, get 
nting estimates and know printing 
a cuts. This is not a soft salary snap 
but an opening where a “no slacker” 
car. cash in and have a real opportunity 
to progress. 
State salary expectations, full history 
ind include several samples of work in 
rst letter. 
THE MANTERNACH COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 





Y. STATE CORPORATION 
seeks a 


YOUNG MAN WITH BRAINS 


as understudy to an 


EXECUTIVE POSITION 


llcre’s an opportunity for some aggres- 
sive and loyal live wire with balanced 
judgment equipped with from 5 to 10 
years actual experience in marketing 
hardware specialties, and who desires 
to increase his scope of action and re- 
sponsibility. 


N. 





Must have a good foundation in the 
fundamentals of merchandising and ad- 
vertising and a thorough knowledge of 
lealer service work and modern sales 
strategy. If you enthuse over construc- 
tive business building this is your 
chance to connect with an energetic 
iryanization. 


Engagement will be on a salary basis, 
nominal to start but ample to live on. 
Yuu can cash in if you can deliver effi- 
iency as a result getter. 


plications confidential and only by 
nail, State age, married or single, de- 
pendents, nationality and religious faith. 
Detail all positions held and amounts 
eceived. Enumerate experience and 
ialifications of asset value. Require 
wo references vouching for honesty, 
ch racter and ability. Prompt interview 
ipplicants whose proposition interests. 
ry Iress Box 365, care Printers’ Ink. 


~ 
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WANTED—YOUNG MAN TO MAN- 
AGE SALES IN CHICAGO AND 
vicinity for nationally advertised article 
sold in drug trade. Box 385, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





We are looking for some one to re- 
place a member of our Advertising 
Agency who has just received a com- 
mission in the Army. 

Lieutenant specialized in automobile 
and accessory advertising. He solicited, 
made layouts and helped with merchan- 
dising plans. You can visualize from 


this the character of man we want. 
Make replies detailed, which will be 
treated confidentially. Box 354, care 


Printers’ Ink. 








A Big Job for 
A Big Man 


We want a man with a creative, in- 
ventive, original constructive mind. 
We are advertising in Printers’ Ink 
because we prefer an experienced ad- 
vertising man. 


He should have had experience as a 
salesman and, if as a sales manager, 
so much the better. 


He should be able to handle and sys- 
tematize a big trade correspondence. 
We employ no salesmen and rely en- 
tirely upon sales by mail to the "trade 
—supported by consumer advertising. 
Experience in the dry goods or notion 
business will be exceedingly useful. 
We want a man who can build sales 
and who is anxious to increase his 
income by participating in the earn- 
ings of this sales-building work. 

We have an established and rapidly 
growing business. The position open 
is one that will appeal to the man who 
knows in his heart that he can produce. 


Write us fully as to your qualifications, 

















experience, etc., addressing Box S— 
363, Printers’ Ink. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
FOR SALE 

Direxall Foot Power Addressing Ma- 
chine with listing attachment, steel 
cabinet, 20 trays and 2000 zine plates— 
$50. Twentieth Century 5 gh ry Co., 


251 Third Avenue, New 


FOR SALE 
Best equipped newspaper plant in New 


York 





England. Everything new and_ ready 
to operate. 5 linotypes and all steel 
furnishings. Gosspress. Plant just 


closed, other interests demand attention 
of owner. Price low for immediate 
sale. Address for particulars, DAILY 
NEWS, Pittsfield, Mass. 




















“Triple Returns! 
Read hew in new book: “Better Returns Through 
Postcards” by Flint McNaughton. Shows ways to get 
i] bigger results through postcards — how to cut cost 
| inquiries—how to utilize waste distribution. Nothing | 
like it—needed daily. Shows actual plans for making 
postcards pull more inguiries—land more orders—win 
dealers and jobbers. Records tests—shows wiy postcards | 
have doubled and tripled returns— —_ vs. unstamped— | 
Kittle things that count bigt Back: experiences of a hun- | 
dred shrewd advertisers Illustrated by 15 plates and 102 

tcarde, Cloth bound, 5% x ¢ teday—money 

ch if not satisfied. Selling ‘Aid, 605 S. “Clark St., Chicago. 
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IDEAS. Study the best selling and 
advertising ideas in America. We clip 
meee ads—your line—all principal 
es. Cost small. BOYD SYSTEM, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING 
BUREAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 


New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
pings on any subject in which you may 
be interested. Most reliable bureau. 
Write for circular and terms. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man; practical advertising and 
printing experience; high school grad- 
uate; excellent references. ’Phone, 
Schuyler 6967 or Box 378, care Print- 
ers’ Ink. 











A successful advertising man and cor- 
respondent wishes to represent in the 
Chicago field an established eastern 
trade paper. Address L. M., 6528 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago. 


CAPABLE FOREMAN FOR’ COM- 
POSING ROOM IN FIRST-CLASS 
PRINTING PLANT, SEEKS POSI- 
TION. $40 WEEKLY. Address Box 
364, Printers’ Ink. 
EXPERT STENOGRAPHER _ 

4 years’ experience secretarial and edi- 
torial work in publishing and advertising 
house. Unusually good memory. High- 
est references. Box 379, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising and Printing Detail. 
Young woman, 5% years’ experience- 
stenographer, dictaphone operator, tel: 
phone operator, bookkeeping—in adve: 
tising, publishing and printing office, 
seeks better opportunity. A-1 reference 
Box 374, care Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—An opportunity to direct 
your sales organization along productiv: 
lines. Twelve years’ experience wit! 
well-known manufacturer of a food 
specialty—eight years as sales manage 
and two years as manager at branch 
plant and two years as sales manager 
to home office. 36 years old—married 
Box 357, care Printers’ Ink. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 

Now Sales Manager for Power Specialt, 
Manufacturers, desires charge of one o: 
two technical advertising accounts i 
spare time. Wide experience in trad 
journal advertising, direct mail, cata 
logues, etc. Can make own lay-outs 
Box 382, care Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER or assist 
ant to really big man. Age 28; 10 
years’ experience one farm publication 
Satisfactory reference as to ability t 
build and’ maintain quality circulation 
economically; also reason for desiring 
position. Not afraid of work. Initial 
salary secondary to future prospects 
Box 367, care Printers’ Ink. 














Mail Order Expert 


open for engagement. Can build gen- 


eral mail order business from_ the 
ground up in all departments. Write 
for further information. Box 359, care 


Printers’ Ink. 

Advertising Man of wide experience as 
space salesman and manager. Suc- 
cessful record, favorably acquainted 
throughout Eastern territory and West, 
now engaged, seeks broader opportunity 








on general or class publication; best 
references; letters_ confidential. Box 
372, care Printer’s Ink. 
e 
Available NOW 
A trained Advertising man with 9 
years’ experience 1S ready to accept 


any proposition that has possibilities. 
He has had 6 years’ experience as 
adv. mgr. of a_ well-known jobbing 
and retail concern; 2 years as busi- 
ness manager of a well: known weekly 
publication, and one year with one of 
the largest rubber companies in the 
country. Married; age, 28. Box 355, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


Capable, Versatile 
Advertising Manager 


Experienced_in display and direct ad- 
vertising. Design layouts. Prepare 
booklets, circulars and follow-ups. Sell- 
ing power in all my copy. Successful 
manager and editor of house organs. 
My work evinces intelligence, thought, 
ability, earnestness, originality and “pep. 

Initiative and good judgment. Pleas 
ant, adaptable and reliable. Merchan- 
dising experience, Age 35, married, 
exempt from military service. Excel- 
lent credentials. I seek a real sl 
tunity. Box 360, care Printers’ 








ADVERTISING ASSISTANT 
Young man, 21; exempt; well educated; 
ambitious; sound judgment; wants posi 
tion with agency or advertiser. Knows 
engravings and_ electros. Practical 
printing and some advertising experi 


ence. Can manage details and corre 
spondence. I. C. S. and Y. M. C. J 
advertising student. Box 380, P. I. 





SALESMAN 


Five years selling Street Car Ad- 
vertising and attending well to the 
multitudinous duties that go with 
that work. Wants big, interesting, 
substantial proposition to sell in 
Philadelphia after Nov. 15th. Ad- 
dress Box 352, care Printers’ Ink. 


TWO SALES EXECUTIVES 


Two young men who _ know from 
experience that their abilities comple- 








ment and .dove-tail into a business 
producing whole, want positions to- 
gether in sales management for a 
specialty manufacturer or a_ sales 
agency. Are now in New York, but 
willing to go wherever business re 
quires. 


Both have sold specialties; both have 
successful records as sales managers, 
both now hold_ responsible positions 
Combined, they have additional experi- 
ence in office and factory management, 
buying, credits and accounting. 


They can pull together, 
sales and conserve profits. 


Address Box 377, care of P. I. 
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PRINTERS’ INK 157 


PORT manufacturers’ _repre- 
sentative, now selling 
rdware specialties and tools regularly 
over 100 export firms, with thoroug! 
owledge of the business and confi- 
nce of buyers, wants exclusive con- 
lof few additional lines. Compensa- 
n in commission on increase of busi- 
ss, Address, Export, P. O. Box 109, 
kw York City. 








Advertising Man 


sires connection with Agency or in 
ivertising Dept. ‘Resourceful in ideas, 
les plans, appeals and investigation. 
wo sales plans now being used nation- 
ly. University training. Age 32. Mod- 
ate salary at start. Box 384, care 
rinters’ Ink. 


Wanted by young woman, editorial 
position for full or part time. Com- 
petent to write or take complete charge 
of periodical. Familiar with business 
field. Box 375, care Printers’ Ink. 


Mr. Agricultural Publisher: 


Consider how you can expand with a 
man who thoroughly knows the manage- 
ment of Farm Papers—subscriptions, 
mechanical, advertising—perhaps as 
well as you do yourself; 10 years “at 
it,” including hustling for the ay-roll 
and selling the biggest men in Chicago 
and New York. I would not feel nat- 
ural without responsibilities. If you 
don’t need help, perhaps you have other 
interests for your energies; I can run 
the paper. Age 34, family. No propo- 
sition considered without a ‘future.’ 
S. E. F., Box 349, care Printers’ Ink. 











ANXIOUS TO LOCATE IN 
BOSTON OR VICINITY 


ave had experience in the food job- 
ng business and am now advertising 
anager of°a large company selling na- 
nally through jewelry jobbers and 
tailers. Desire to continue along sell- 
g lines, advertising or otherwise. 28 
ars old, college and married. Desire 
limited salary for protection and com- 
issions based on results. Address Box 
61, care Printers’ Ink. 














DFFICE MANAGER 


foung woman with six years’ ex- 
erience as chief correspondent in 





rge mail order house; account- 
nt and office executive. Has had 
harge of retail and wholesale sell- 
g. Can plan and successfully 
xecute : advertising campaigns. 
easons given for desiring to 
hange position. Address Box 383, 
are Printers’ Ink. 











COPY WRITER— 
MAIL ORDER MAN 


Now earning $3400 as sales pro- 
motion and oer man with well- 
known specialty house.  For- 
merly plan and copy man_ for 
leading advertiser in agricul- 
tural field; before that — chief 
in one of largest mail order 
houses. Am looking for a fu- 
ture, not for a job. American; 
college man; 32 years old; mar- 
arg Box 373, care Printers” 
nk. 














Subscription 
Increase 


After December first, 
1917, the subscription 
price of PRINTERS’ 
INK will be $3 per 
year—l10c per copy. 
Foreign postage, Two 
Dollars per year extra, 
Canadian postage One 
Dollar per year extra. 





Subscriptions dated be- 
fore December 1, 1917, 
accompanied by cash, 
will be accepted at 
present price of $2 
(Canadian $2.50, For- 
eign $3.00) to extend 
one year beyond ex- 
piration of present 
subscription. 


iPRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLISHING CO. 


185 Madison Avenue 
New York 
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MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


is writing especially for SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE a notable series of six papers 
on the people and activities of the Mid- 
dle West to-day, 


“THE VALLEY OF DEMOCRACY.” 


Mr. Nicholson is a native of the West, but does 
not believe that all wisdom is centred between 
she Alleghanies and the Rockies. He sets 
own impressions without insisting on con- 
usions, drawing his illustrations from per- 
mal experiences—what the “folks” think, 
reir political ideals, their social aims, good 
neer, and buoyancy are shown against a lightly 
sketched historic background. 

Our participation in the world war has 
welded the nation together and the effect of 
this struggle on the Middle West will be con- 
sidered from several angles in these papers. 

Mr. Nicholson believes that as the Missis- 
sippi Valley plays such an influential part in 
the nation’s life it is important for the rest of 
the country to know what manner of folk 
these are who must be reckoned with in the 
future as in the past. 


SCRIBNER’S 


the best-balanced 
magazine in America 


Put it on your 1918 list 














PRINTERS’ INK 


Important 
Announcement 


Advertising Space in the 
1918 Spring Issues of 
The Rotogravure Section 


of The Chicago Tribune 


is limited. 


Spring Rotogravure ord- 
ers will be accepted now 
—but immediate action 
is urged. 


Rate: $1,000 per page. 
(9% in. x 15% in.) 


n 


The Chicages Tribu 


(The World’s Greatest Newspaper) 


(Trade Mark Registered) 








